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AS each new school year rolls around, the number of 
students who use The Progressive as supplementary 
reading increases, until now its popularity has made it a 
standard reading and reference source in many high 
school and college classrooms all over the country 

In recent years there has been a considerable broad- 
ening of the educational use of The Progressive: many 
adult study groups are using the magazine as the basis 
of weekly or monthly discussions of world affairs. 

With the new school semester only a few weeks off, 
and with the grown-ups about to resume more serious 
activities after the summer holidays, we would like to 
call attention to the special subscription plan The Pro- 
gressive offers to students of all ages: 

Ten or more students may subscribe at the price of 
only fifty cents each for the semester, or a dollar each 
for the entire year, providing all the magazines may be 
sent in a single bundle to one address. 

Sample copies will be sent free to anyone interested 
in arranging a group subscription. Just drop a note to 
School Department, The Progressive, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and your sample issues will be sent off promptly. 

Che fall semester's subscription will include an im- 
portant issue devoted to the complex Middle East. An 
exceptionally helpful survey of the background and cur 
rent developments of the world’s most sensitive area, this 
special number will include articles by Chester Bowles, 
Senator Hubert Humphrey, Norman Thomas, James P. 
Warburg, and representatives of Israel and the Arab 
States 

oe 

Lillian Smith’s ““The Winner Names the Age,” which 
appeared in the August issue of The Progressive, yielded 
a greater harvest of enthusiastic mail than anything we 
have published in a long time. Especially heartening is 
the considerable number of applauding letters from 
Southern subscribers who share Miss Smith’s deep con- 
cern for the failure of the South to produce creative white 
leadership to “match the brains and heart, the integrity 
and vision, the courage, the energy, and imagination of 
young Martin Luther King.” 

So great has been the demand for copies of the August 
issue that our supply is now exhausted. We are therefore 
bringing out Miss Smith’s article in an attractive four- 
page reprint which will be available about the time this 
September issue reaches subscribers 

Single copies are ten cents each; the price for three 
opies is 25 cents, seven copies for 50 cents, and 15 for $1. 

. 

Our Reprint Department also has available a few 
copies of Michael Amrine’s “Fall-Out—-Can Man Sur 
vive Dwight L. Bolinger’s “Delinquent Parents,” Ben 
jamin D. Segal and Joyce L. Kornbluh’s “The Insecurities 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 
AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 


New Mileage for Old Promises 


OUR MONTHS ago, in our May 

issue, we ventured doleful 
prediction that the half of 
this first session of the 85th Congress 
would be as barren of achievement 
as the bankrupt first half. Several 
Senators and Representatives wrote 
reprovingly of our “defeatist atti- 
tude,” suggesting we shed our im- 
patience and give Corgress a chance. 


the 
second 


Four months later, with Congress 
about to adjourn as this is written, 
the record is as wretched as we feared. 
Ihe school construction bill has been 
defeated, civil rights legislation emas- 
culated, social security proposals ig- 
nored, health and housing measures 
crippled, immigration reform un- 
touched, and extension of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act paralyzed. 

It was not difficult in May to ex- 
press so sad an estimate of things to 
come. The ingredients of disaster 
were there for all to see—a_ well- 
intentioned but weak and fumbling 
President and a bi-partisan coalition 
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Better Turn It On, Chief 
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of conservatives ruling Congress in 
defiance of the pledges both parties 
had made when they went before the 
country in the fall of 1956. 

President Eisenhower's behavior 
has been even worse than we feared. 
The man means well. He wants to 
do what is right and decent, but he 
doesn’t have the faintest idea what 
that might be. He covets peace, but 
embraces John Foster Dulles on his 
periodic pilgrimages to the brink of 
war; he is committed to “modern 
Republicanism” on domestic issues, 
but turns conservative when the go 
ing gets tough. In his messages to 
Congress and in the formal public 
statements that bear his signature, 
Mr. Eisenhower often expresses a sen 
sible, statesmanlike point of 
however much restless progressives 
might find them too tightly anchored 
to the middle of the road to suit their 
concept of the job that needs doing 
But when he is on his own, at his 
news conferences, the President often 
embarks on rambling soliloquies that 
reveal a depressing lack of awareness 
of the position he has taken in a 
state paper, a disturbing absence of 
understanding of the contents olf 
legislation he is supposed to be cham- 
pioning as Administration “musts,” 
and an almost complete unwilling 
ness to stand up and fight for the 
measures he thought he wanted Con 
gress to enact. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
dismal defeat of the school construc 
tion bill tell the story as graphically 
as any. Both parties are pledged to 
provide federal funds for the build 
ing of urgently needed public schools 
During the last campaign President 
Eisenhower spoke frequently of “the 
precious year” that had been lost 
through Congressional failure to en- 
act legislation during the 84th Con- 
gress. This year a measure appropri- 
ating $300,000,000 a year for each of 
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“Too Bad You Ain't a 
Power Company, Kid” 


funds to be 
that 
and Democrati 
the House ol 
Representatives in late July 

Clearly the was not pre 
cisely the bill sought by the President, 
but just as it represented a 
healthy start the right 
On May 23 the Chief Executive told 
Representative Samuel McConnell 
Pennsylvania Republican, that the 
bill had his “full support.’ gut a 
month later, June 26, he told an 
other Republican, Representative 
Peter Frelinghuysen, New Jersey, that 
he declined to “pass judgment on all 
the details.” Another month later, 
July 23, when battle-lines were form 
ing for the final showdown, his “full 
support” had degenerated to the 
point where he 


the five years—the 


distributed on a 


next 


basis 
Republican 


differences 


compro 
mised 


reached 
measure 


clearly 


down road 


“not entirely 
satished” with the measure but would 
accept it. 

Later the President seemed to stiff 


was 





en, but he collapsed again the day 
the House faced the decisive vote. He 
cancelled a press conference to avoid 
being drawn into a discussion of the 
legislation. He had promised to make 
a statement but didn’t. A telephone 
line was kept open to the White 
House through the final vote for a 
call that might swing wavering Re- 
publicans, but no call came. The bill 
died by a vote of 208 to 203, with 111 
Republicans and 97 Democrats, the 
latter mostly Southerners, voting 
against, and 126 Democrats and 77 
Republicans voting for. A switch of 
three votes would have saved the 
measure, and there was no one in the 
House, Republican or Democrat, who 
didn't believe that a word from the 
White House would have reversed 
the decision and resulted in passage 
of the bill. 

When a Presidential press aide told 
reporters next day that the Chief 
Executive expressed “great disap- 


pointment,” a reporter asked in what 
way Mr. Eisenhower had expressed 
that feeling. 


“I am expressing it for him,” was 
all the answer there was. 

Representative George McGovern, 
South Dakota Democrat, was doubt- 
less speaking for a great many of his 
frustrated colleagues in both parties 
when he summarized: “Ike himself 
likes everyone so well that he em- 
braces with equal good humor all 
possible sides of issues on which there 
are sides to embrace. It is a lot easier 


Washington Post 


The Helicopter Era 


to like Ike than to learn what it is 
that Ike likes.” 

Congress and the country were soon 
to be exposed to another and more 
shocking exhibition of Presidential 
ineptitude and vacillation in the 
strange struggle over civil rights leg- 
islation. This was an Administration 
measure, prepared by Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, Jr., at the 
President's request more than a year 
and a half before, but it took only a 
few moments of Presidential fum- 
bling at a news conference to wreck 
the measure’s chances of passage in 
its original form. 

As it came from the Justice De- 
partment bearing the imprint of the 
Eisenhower Administration the legis- 
lation contained four sections, the 
first two of which provoked little 
controversy. 

Part I would create, for two years, 
a bi-partisan Commission on Civil 
Rights armed with subpena powers 
to survey violations of civil rights and 
report back to Congress with recom- 
mendations for remedial legislation. 

Part II would authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint an additional assis- 
tant attorney general in the Justice 
Department to head a new Civil 
Rights Division. 

Part III would authorize the At- 
torney General, by request or at his 
own initiative, to seek court injunc- 
tions against actual or threatened in- 
fringement of any person’s exercise of 
any civil right, including the right to 
attend an integrated school. 

Part IV would authorize the At- 
torney General to seek court injunc- 
tion against actual or threatened 
interference with any citizen’s right 
to vote, with violators subject to fine 
or imprisonment for contempt of 
court. 

It was in this form that the House 
passed the measure by overwhelming 
majorities both in 1956 and 1957. 
But the Senate tore tremendous holes 
in the bill by knocking out Part III 
altogether and by attaching an 
amendment to Part IV which would 
require a judge to call in a jury in 
cases where criminal contempt is 
involved. 

Part III was the heart of the bill; 
it provided enforcement machinery 
for the whole range of civil rights. 
When the Senate stripped that pro- 
vision from the measure, it pro- 
claimed to the South, in effect, that 
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it had no interest in supporting the 
United States Supreme Court's his- 
toric decisions on public school de- 
segregation, or any other civil rights, 
except the right to vote, which is 
covered in Part IV. Part III was 
killed by a vote of 52 to 38, with 34 
Democrats and 18 Republicans vot- 
ing for deletion while 25 Republicans 
and 13 Democrats voted against 
deletion. 

But its doom was sealed by 
President Eisenhower's extraordinary 
equivocation when the fight was on. 
On the night the bill became the 
pending business before the Senate, 
Mr. Eisenhower issued a formal state- 
ment, and a strong one, in behalf of 
the entire measure. But the follow- 
ing morning at his news conference, 
in responding to a question, the 
President first referred to his state- 
ment of the night before and then 
proceeded to back away from full 
support of both the statement and 
the bill! 

He said at his news conference that 
he didn’t “quite understand” some 
phases of the bill, that he needed 
clarification from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, that he didn’t really favor new 
power to attack school segregation, 
and that he saw no reason to give 
the Attorney General authority to 
start civil rights actions for persons 
not requesting them. But these provi- 
sions were part of the original bill, 
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twice passed by the House at the 
request of the Administration. They 
were vital portions of the measure 
whose passage the President had de- 
manded in his State of the Union 
message early in the year, and had 
supported in his statement of the 
night before. 

The President's curious 
led the usually deadpan 
Press to observe: “Trying to pin 
President Eisenhower down at his 
news conference—on precisely what 
he wants and doesn’t want in his Ad- 
ministration’s civil rights bill 
only tough. 
successful. 


behavior 
\ssociated 


is not 
It has been totally un- 
He has been asked about 
the bill at nine of his seventeen news 
conferences this year 
been specific once.” 


and he hasn't 

But the Presdient was specific on 
one provision. He stood pat on Part 
IV, insisting that a jury trial amend 
ment for cases of criminal contempt 
would impair the enforcement of the 
right to vote and weaken the judici 
ary’s long established power to en- 
force its decisions. Still, there is no 
evidence that he used his enormous 
influence in any way to line up Re- 
publican support in the final hours 
of the struggle. In fact, he was play- 
ing golf at the Burning Tree Club 
during the afternoon before the cru 
cial vote on the jury trial amendment 

It is not the bears 


President who 
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direct responsibility for the jury tria! 
amendment, which would make dn- 
viction for criminal contempt all but 
impossible in the South. The blame 
rests on a group of Northern and 
Western Democratic liberals and Re 
publican moderates who surrendered 
in the face of skillful strategy by 
Southern Senators. The latter art 
fully succeeded in planting the fal- 
lacious belief that the original bill 
took an existing right to trial 
by jury in cases of criminal contempt 
and thus “deprived some citizens of 
one precious right in the process of 


away 


Storm over TVA 





The Tennessee Valley Authority 
program, in some respects the finest 
achievement of the New Deal, faces 
the fight of its life in the months 
ahead—a struggle to save itself from 
destruction by those appointed to 
administer and care for it. President 
Eisenhower, who once dismissed this 
monumental development of a great 
watershed as “creeping socialism,” 
will have appointed all three mem 
bers of the TVA board before the 
year is over. 

Mr. Eisenhower's first appointee, 
Brigadier General Herbert D. Vogel, 
has betrayed his oath of office by 
weakening the TVA program, mak- 
ing common cause with its private 
utility enemies, and seeking to des 
troy its independence. When a sec- 
ond vacancy occurred recently, the 
President selected much the same 
kind of foe of public power and 
regional development when he ap- 
pointed Arnold R. Jones, now deputy 
director of the budget. 

Testimony before a Senate Public 
Works Subcommittee has disclosed 
that in his budget bureau post Jones 
sought to dilute the financial in- 
dependence and integrity of TVA 
and paralyze its capacity to expand 
facilities needed to meet the threat- 
ening power shortage in the val- 


securing another for other citizens 

The sorry spectacle in the Senat 
over civil rights, the equally depress 
ing performance in the House 
the school construction bill, and the 
President's vacillating conduct in 


both characteristic ol 


OVC! 


cases Was one 
of the most futile Congressional ses 
recent history. The glitter 


promises both parties 


sions in 
ing mace 
last 


been neatly filed away. They 


year’s election campaign have 
will be 
as good as new and ready for more 
campaign mileage when the Congres 


sional elections roll around next yea! 


ley of the Tennessee River. More 
disturbing the revelation 
that while serving on the Kansas 
State Corporation Commission, Jones 
helped make Kansas the only state in 
which the power trust can take cus 
from rural! 


private 


still is 


tomers 
thus 


ies a 


electric systems, 
giving 


stranglehold on 


power compan 
rural electric 
development while maintaining their 
indefensibly high rate structure 
Even with Vogel and Jones on the 
board, friends of TVA felt there 
might be some hope of saving the 
agency from sabotage 
board would include 
the TVA program, D1 
Paty, who serve as watch-dog 
for the public. But Dr. Paty died 
last month, leaving the board with 
out a minority member to champion 
the purposes and principles of the 
IVA Should President Eisen 
hower appoint a third member whose 
background and views parallel those 
of Vogel and Jones, the greatest pub 
lic enterprise in America—the 
most envied and emulated around 
the world—would be wholly in the 
keeping of a board whose three mem 
bers reject the very heart of the pro 
gram they were chosen to manage 
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The House of Delegates, the policy 
making unit of the American Bar 





Association, chose London for its 
80th annual conference this year— 
and proceeded to make an interna- 
tional exhibition of itself. It accept- 
ed, without protest, a report of a 
special committee which expressed 
alarm that recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court threat- 
en the right of the United States to 
protect itself against Communism. 
The lawyers, apparently without a 
murmur of dissent or reservation, fell 
for the fallacious argument that the 
Supreme Court, in applying the Bill 
of Rights in fifteen cases involv- 
ing the liberties of the individ- 
ual, strengthened the prospects 
for Communist spying, sabotage, and 
subversion. 

It remained for that old Tory and 
ancient foe of Communism and 
friend of freedom, Sir Winston 
Churchill, to give the Bar the scold- 
ing it deserved. Invited to address the 
final dinner of the convention, Sir 
Winston raised his ubiquitous glass 
in toast to the legal profession of 
America and then, with a silky 
smoothness that omitted all mention 
of the Bar Association's attack on the 
Court, said: “The Supreme Court of 
the United States has often been the 
guardian and upholder of American 
liberty. Long may it continue to 
thrive!” 


Apathy in the Ranks 





The melancholy story of the racket- 
infested leadership of a segment of 
organized labor is matched, it would 
seem, by incredible apathy among 
the rank-and-file members who are 
victims of the hoodlum labor czars. 
Most surveys show that, with only 
occasional exceptions, they just don’t 
seem to care. The newest of the 
studies we have seen was a poll con- 
ducted by the Milwaukee Journal 
among a cross-section of members of 
the Allied Industrial Workers’ Union, 
formerly the UAW-AFL, long domi- 
nated by hoodlum Tony Doria. 

One or two of the 30 queried con- 
demned Doria for the financial 
shenar s exposed by Senate in- 
vestic but the rest seemed al- 
most tocall idifferent. 

“It ain't me,” was the fairly typical 
reaction of one union member. “I 
don’t care one way or another.” 

“I don’t know anything about it,” 
said another. 

“IT haven't been 
papers,” said a third. 
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rors 


reading the 


“I don’t bother much,” said a 
fourth. “If they did wrong, it’s up to 
somebody to take care of it.” 

This last comment has turned up 
in other surveys—the vague feeling 
that if something is wrong, somebody 
ought to do something about it. The 
notion that union members might 
try to purge their leadership of 
racketeers and crooks doesh’t seem to 
occur to them, or if it does with 
some, they seem convinced that it is 
a job beyond their reach. 


There’s Money in It 





Americans of conscience who have 
sought to rally public opinion against 
the continuance of nuclear weapons 
tests have cheered their countrymen 
by the extent to which they have suc- 
ceeded in mobilizing public senti- 
ment in support of a moratorium on 
atomic explosions. But one commu- 
nity seems immune; it is Las Vegas, 
Nevada, where gambling with life 
doesn’t appear to be much different 
from gambling with money. 

Labor's Daily, in a survey of public 
opinion, found that nobody, except 
an occasional clergyman, has __ the 
slightest concern about the nuclear 
tests conducted so close to Las Vegas. 
A public relations man and a con- 
struction worker summed up com- 
munity feeling in statements which 
put the emphasis on what Las Vegas 
loves most—money. 


‘In 


Said the public relations man: 
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the first three months of 1957 firms 
directly connected with serving the 
Atomic Energy Commission had a 
payroll of $4,186,000, and the lump 
sum contracts by private firms totaled 
$6,494,841. That's a lot of dough. It 
can take your fears away. Anyway, 
isn’t all life a gamble?” 

Said the worker, a member of 
Construction Workers Local 872: 
“No, I don’t think A-bomb testing 
should be stopped. In the first place, 
it creates a lot of jobs. In the second 
place, a lot of people are testing 
bombs, so why shouldn't we?’ 

One union girl, a member of 
Culinary Local 226, said: “Yes, we 
should stop testing. Why? Because 
millions of dollars could be used for 
bette: purposes, such as medicinal.’ 

But she was almost the only one in 
a community which has become as 
accustomed to the roar of exploding 
atomic weapons as to the click of the 
little ball on the roulette table. 


The Pious One 





John Foster Dulles is reputed to be 
a pious man, but our Secretary of 
State is usually careful to keep his 
churchmanship from interfering with 
his brinkmanship. Love and charity 
are for church on Sunday; indiffer- 
ences to the needs of others and the 
crassest selfishness are the ingredients 
of diplomacy at the State Department 
the other six days of the week. 

Testifying before a House sub- 
committee recently, Dulles said: “Not 
for one minute do I think the pur- 
pose of the State Department is to 
make friends. The purpose of the 
State Department is to look out for 
the interests of the United States. 
Whether we make friends, I do not 
care.” 

As for foreign nations receiving 
American loans, Dulles asserted: “I 
do not care whether they like us or 
hate us.” 

Quite apart from the crudeness 
and un-Christian character of these 
reflections by a celebrated church- 
man, it would be difficult to imagine 
a more self-defeating statement by the 
official spokesmen for American for- 
eign policy. Kremlin propagandists 
need not trouble themselves to con- 
jure up distortions of American at- 
titudes so long as John Foster Dulles 
is around to provide them with 
ready-made ammunition. 
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Communism: 
Chinese Flavor 


by WILLIAM WORTHY 


NOTION I felt in my bones 
within 24 hours of reaching 
Peking was confirmed for me weeks 
later by an English-speaking Chinese 
who referred to the extensive internal 
bamboo-curtain grapevine. 
“We understand,” he remarked, 
“that we're freer than the Russians.” 


Although the people’s midsummer 
night’s dream of open, unbridled 
dissent was brief and transient, I 
came away from forbidden China 
with the conviction that the Chinese 
people still have somewhat more 
play in their straitjackets than do 
their Communist comrades in the 
Soviet Union. The wags here have 
been busy coining gags about the un- 
expected flourishing of ideological 
“weeds” ever since last February 
when Chairman Mao Tse-tung en- 
couraged popular criticism and con- 
ceded that “contradictions” could 
and did exist between the people 
engaged in physical labor on the 
one hand and pencil-pushing Com- 
munist Party and government career- 
ists on the other. But officialdom 
promptly screwed the lid back on 
when students, intellectuals, and 
other dissenters declined to confine 
their criticism to operations of the 
bureaucracy, but broadened their at- 
tack to challenge the Communist sys- 
tem itself. 

Mao’s slogan, “let a hundred flow- 
ers bloom, let diverse schools of 
thought contend,” was never meant 
to be a license to question Marxism- 
Leninism-Maoism. In a secret speech 
that leaked to the outside world, Mao 
Tse-tung told the Party faithful that 
liquidations and methods of terror 
are a thing of the past. But the ab- 
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ject confessions of bold critics who 
“went too far” this spring and early 
summer indicates that the non-con- 
formists are not betting their lives 
on the government's permanent ab 
stention from terro1 

One great advantage I enjoyed in 
venturing onto the Dulles-embargoed 
mainland was the fact that I had 
spent five months in Russia in 1955 
before, during, and right after the 
“spirit of Geneva.” I readily recall 
my first rudderless days in Moscow 
when, with no frame of reference or 
prior experience on Communist 
homeground, I found myself im- 
mersed in the strange Soviet social 
norms. Under those unfamiliar cir- 
cumstances, despite considerable ear- 
lier travels in Europe and Asia, it 
took time to get the “feel” of a sys- 
tem so carefully shrouded in secrecy 
and sorcery. Since I had only 41 
days to spend in China it was a time 
saver to be able to spot the telltale 
totalitarian hallmarks as soon as I 
crossed the border at Hong Kong. 
From that moment on, the evidence 
piled up that this system was indeed 
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Communism—but with an unmistak 
able Chinese national flavor. 
Chairman Mao and his Party ma 
chine have had only eight years 
three of them war years when the 
regime felt its very existence threat 
ened externally—to embroider their 
doctrines into the ancient fabric of 
Chinese life and traditions. Three 
features seemingly inherent in the 
functioning of Communist regimes 
rigidity, wooden mentality, 
and glaring privileges for the elite— 
pronounced in the new 
China. As a consequence, the acid 
humor of a current Polish witticism 
applies with somewhat less force to 
Peking than to the Kremlin, but of 
course it does apply to some degree 


severe 


are less 


“Communism is a system which 
takes from the Stone Age its 
technical level, from slavery its 
organization, from feudalism its 
hierarchy, from capitalism its 
exploitation, and from socialism 


its name.” 


Some of the palpable differences 
between Moscow-style “socialism” 
and the more flexible Peking brand 
were symbolized for me when I was 
whisked into the State Council com- 
pound one Sunday evening with 
greater dispatch than cars are cleared 
for entry at either the White House 
or Kremlin. There, at the simple and 
unpretentious prime minister’s resi- 
dence where Chou En-lai lives with 
his childless wife, Chou devoted half 
an hour to answering, in Chinese, 
eight pre-submitted questions and to 
wondering out loud if the Eisenhow- 
er Doctrine destroyed the Presi 
dent's reputation as a man of peace. 
Urbane, sophisticated, and charming, 
Chou had waited for an hour while 
his anxious subordinates tracked me 
down at the cable office for the 
hastily called interview. The frantic 
search all over Peking had confirmed 
my hunch that | not being 
“tailed” continuously, if at all. 
Chou'’s patience was an index of the 
importance he attached to an Ameri 
can newsman reporting his govern 
ment’s views. 


was 


Despite his stock propaganda re 
sponses, meticulously translated with 
Chou occasionally correcting his in 
terpreter’s English, the prime min- 
ister convinced me that he is out to 





“sell” a regime too basically sensible 
to borrow from Moscow a hopeless- 
ly rigid, buck-passing bureaucracy; 
too self-confident and practical to 
imypose obnoxious censorship on for- 
eign newsmen; too prudent to ignore 
the value of domestic safety valves 
and too carefully attuned to world 
opinion to bridle automatically at 
critical comments by visitors like my- 
self; too intelligent and familiar with 
other cultures to copy the insular Rus- 
sians in institutionalized suspicious- 
ness of foreigners as foreigners; and 
far too civilized and sensitive to strut 
and preen on the world propaganda 
stage with ludicrous chauvinistic 
mishmash. 

Ihe modesty of the Chinese lead- 
ers, as well as their hard work, 
long hours, and incorruptibility—this 
combination of qualities has made a 
profound impression on_ fellow 
Asians who have seen this new gov- 
ernment at work. With respect and 
admiration, an Indian diplomat re- 
marked to me that Mao, Chou, and 
their colleagues have no bank ac- 
counts in Peking or in Geneva. 


Everyone I met who knows first 
hand the two major Communist pow- 


ers has found China more pleasant, 
more gracious, and more human. It 
takes only a short time to observe 
that the Chinese are running their 
own show and that Peking has no 
intention of jeopardizing its stature 
in Asia and her own internal devel- 
opment by permitting the kind of 
inept Kremlin dictation that made 
inevitable the desperate explosion in 
Hungary. Nothing in China remote- 
ly reminded me of the satellite sub- 
servience I observed in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia in 1955 and in Hun- 
gary en route home from Peking. 
All over China the unobtrusive, 
stick-to-themselves Russian  diplo- 
mats and technical experts know 
their place and stay in it. I was told 
by one person in a position to know 


that the average Chinese has no opin- 
ion pro or con “our Russian broth- 
ers” for the simple reason that he 
rarcly sees or has any association 
with any of them. 


The Peking government is of 
course almost wholly dependent on 
Soviet aid. But though an economic 
ward and military dependent of the 
Soviet Union, China has been busy 
exerting spiritual blackmail and 
subtle political pressure on the hard- 
pressed Russians, especially since the 
upheaval in Hungary when Moscow 
desperately needed a good word from 
almost anyone. Whenever Peking sees 
fit to speak of the Soviet Union as 
“the center of socialism” and to urge 
on Tito and the satellites the need 
for the Communist bloc to hang to- 
gether, Pravda and Izvestia eagerly 
seize upon this welcome verbal sup- 
port. The suspicion grows, however, 
that the support is wholly verbal and 
that Mao is actually undercutting 
the Kremlin’s hegemony in Poland, 
Hungary, and East Germany. A New 
York Times dispatch out of Warsaw 
reports that Chou En-lai recently ad- 
vised the voluble and emotional 
Poles to pipe down publicly on their 
“national Communist” line, pay prop- 
er homage to Moscow, but quietly 
do what they wished. 


It may have been an effort at black- 
mail when, in June, the Chinese min- 
ister of finance, Li Hsin-nien, released 
for the first time the not very im- 
pressive figures on dwindling Soviet 
loans to China. He implied that, as 
of now, Peking is not expecting 
Khrushchev and Bulganin to “share 
their last crust of bread” by adding 
to the total of $2.5 billion which has 
been loaned to China since 1949. If 
this inference from Li’s_ budget 
speech is correct and if Moscow, wor- 
ried by China's role in the “social- 


ist” constellation, plans to let Mao 
shift for himself, it is likely that 
China’s self-admitted economic woes 
will worsen under the less ambitious 
Second Five-Year Plan that goes into 
effect in 1958. It is noteworthy in 
this connection, however, that any 
assessment of current China must in- 
clude the observation that enormous 
gains have been made and are be- 
ing made in the economic life of that 
nation despite the great dislocations 
resulting from widespread socializa- 
tion of industry (98.7 per cent of 
1956 production came from state 
owned enterprises, cooperatives, or 
joint state-private industry) and col- 
lectivization of agriculture (92 per 
cent of peasant households are on 
collective farms; 90 per cent of Red 
China’s land is worked collectively). 

Conceivably, the forthcoming pros- 
pect of progressively stringent belt- 
tightening could lead conclusion- 
jumping Americans to count on the 
early collapse of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles in his San Fran- 
cisco speech in June spoke optimis- 
tically of Communism’s “passing 
phase” in China. His assistant sec- 
retary for the Far East, Walter Rob- 
ertson, has made it clear he wants to 
keep American newsmen out of China 
in order to hasten the passing of the 
Red regime and speed the glorious 
day when Chiang Kai-shek will re- 
turn to the mainland. Only persons 
with fanatical devotion to Chiang 
can follow Mr. Robertson’s reasoning 
or grasp the supposed “facts” on 
which it is based. I have tried, be- 
fore audiences all over the country, 
to put in perspective the recent 
Peking-datelined stories on extensive 
internal unrest by recalling several 
surprising phenomena I observed in 
China. If these phenomena indicate 
anything, they bespeak a certain min- 
imum stability and a_not-to-be-dis- 
counted efficiency in a government 
that in 1949 inherited nearly com- 
plete chaos. What astonishéd me 
were: 1) The volume, variety, reason- 
able prices, and fairly good quality 
of consumer goods, coupled with a 
currency remarkably stable ever since 
the Communists whipped the run- 
away inflation so notorious under 
Chiang Kai-shek. The statement on 
volume is relative, not intended to 
deny or minimze shortages of some 
items and rationing of others. 2) The 
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healthy or adequately fed appear- 
ance of just about everyone I saw in 
those urban centers I visited. I am 
not forgetting Peking’s own early 
summer statement that 15 million 
persons, presumably in rural areas 
cut off by floods and other natural 
disasters, face famine conditions this 
year. 3) The absence of ragged and 
homeless men, women, and children 
wherever I went. 

Without having consciously har 
bored preconceptions, I realized after 
entering China that I had expected 
to find the same shoddy quality and 
the same acute shortages of the com 
monest consumer items so familiar 
in the braggart mother country that 
had been “building socialism” for 
40 long years. For five months I saw 
in largely bare Russian stores literally 
nothing I cared to carry home to rela- 
tives and friends—especially with 
their out-of-line price tags. In Peking 
and Shanghai shops, by contrast, I 
would have readily bought a number 
of attractive gifts were it not that 
U.S. customs officials would have 
confiscated everything on my arrival 
home. One Sunday in Peking, en 
route to tape-record a church serv- 
ice, I had no difficulty buying an 
adapter plug for a Norwegian-made 
recorder. But in Moscow just two 
years ago Marguerite Higgins had 
to become an ox in the parlor and 
cast aspersions on “socialist construc- 
tion” and “Soviet man” before some- 
one scurried around and located a 
simple, triple-pronged, screw-in light 
plug. 

In addition to the Soviet yardstick 
of long queues, sleaziness, and in- 
flated prices, I had in the back of 
my mind still another yardstick- 
my previously existing acquaintance 
with starvation-level Asian living 
standards. In 1952 my introduction 
to the Far East was the rude shock 
of stepping off a ship at Bombay 
and being immediately besieged by 
uncounted beggars, young and old, 
whose open sores and pitiful physical 
condition attested to their genuine 
need of alms. In subsequent travels 
it was always more of the same 
throughout Southeast Asia. In Cal- 
cutta, where I once became deathly 
ill after chancing a glass of “pasteur- 
ized” milk, one Indian still dies every 
hour and a half from smallpox. 
Cholera epidemics periodically break 
out even in India’s metropolitan 
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lt May Fall Down—Sometime 


communities, despite herioc 
health measures by the 
government. 


public 
Nehru 


In equally backward China I 
would scarcely have been bowled 
over had I encountered beggars and 
epidemics and desperately ill persons 
lining streets 
But during my six-weeks visit I saw 
only one person with a hand out for 
money—a woman with a child in 
Shanghai. About the same time sev 
eral Britishers in Peking told me 
they spotted for the first time about 
a dozen beggars—possibly _profes- 
sionals back in business on the side 
street of the capital. Presumably they 
were gambling on lenient treatment, 
if caught, because of the year-old in 
ternal relaxation and liberalization 
Now that “small strikes” are being 
tolerated and peasants have quit col 
lective farms without being jailed, 
lone wolves have begun pressing a 
little more boldly for greater elbow 
room. Not even in the most regiment- 
ed society are the basic urges and re 
quirements of human nature ever 
totally suppressed. Like the Russians 
who survived Stalin’s mad whims and 
like Negroes walking on eggs amidst 
the pathological subtleties of a Jim 
Crow nation, the Chinese since 1949 
have learned to pick their way 
through the shifting sands of ortho- 
doxy and hearsay. “Often the gov 
ernment doesn’t inform us that a 
policy has changed. We just sense 


the always crowded 


when it’s safe to do something,” on 
Chinese told me. 

Although Draconian laws and 
zealous Communist police effectively 
eliminated begging simultaneously 
with an improved economy, no sta 
tutory penalty or police-state meas 
ures could have reduced the age-old 
contagious diseases to the vanishing 
point. The nationwide immunization 
program instituted by the 
nists after 1949 has been 
stantial down payment on thei 
for a change” revolutionary promises 
In retrospect, at least to a foreigner 
just the educational program lead 
ing up to the mass inoculations it 


Commu 
sub 


‘tim 


self seems impossible of achievement, 
given illiterate 
country bleeding and disrupted after 
decades of occupation, civil war, and 
moral breakdown. Nevertheless, the 
job was done, in the face of a stag 
gering shortage of doctors. Pitifully 
inadequate medical teams moved 
quietly over the countryside, follow 
ing the and administrators 
that established effective centralized 
government and following the cadres 
of propagandists 
visual 


a superstitious and 


armies 


who employed 
Displaying typical Com- 
munist versatility in converting lia 
bilities into programmatic advan 
tage, the Chinese government cynical 
ly and brilliantly scared the people, 
through the “germ fiction 
into accepting and trusting the 
strangers armed with hypodermi 
syringes. One disillusioned 
an original supporter of the Com 
munists, told me of her dismay and 
sorrow when her fellow Chinese, edu 
cated and illiterate alike, rallied be 
hind the government during the 
Korean War. The controlled press, 
she recalled, avidly publicized Gen 
eral MacArthur's invasion threats 

racist dissertations on the 


and his 


Chinese “hordes.’ 
said 
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warfare” 


woman, 


What this woman fitted in 


with an answer to a question 1 put 


Westerner stationed 
I was asking why the In 
Embassy 


to a perceptive 
in Peking 
dian staff, as well as other 
Asian diplomats accredited to China, 
are friendly to the point of fawning 
on the Chinese leaders and why, as 
non-Communists, they have little to 
say that is critical of Peking’s polit 
ical crimes 


“Because they're Asian,” was the 





immediate retort. “American policy 
toward China is so vitriolic that they 
feel constrained to defend the Chi- 
nese on racial grounds.” 

In citing the many advantages that 
would accompany American recogni- 
tion of China the Indians say that 
normalization of relations would con- 
strain the Chiang Kai-shek evange- 
lists in the Pentagon, State Depart- 
ment, and Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy to curtail our highly provocative 
air force flights along the China 
coast and our agent-dropping, arms- 
parachuting operations over the 
mainland. The Chinese were not so 
ungentlemanly as to throw these in- 
defensible policies in my face, but in 
discussing American forces on For- 
mosa and the offshore islands, Chou 
En-lai did ask me pointedly how far 
Long Island was from the New York 
coastline. 

In fairness to the non-Communist 
Asian diplomats in Peking I should 
report that some of them, in private, 
ridicule the “thought-remodeling” 
programs and find them repulsive. 
In my first flush of gratification at 
Chinese flexibility one Indian cau- 
tioned me that everything in Mao's 
domain, no less than everything in 
Khrushchev's, was tied to ideology 
and that nothing would make sense 
if I forgot that basic fact. Still an- 
other Asian attaché provided full and 
accurate information on the Hungar- 
ian revolution to a troubled Chinese 
intellectual who knocked on his door, 


at great risk, in the middle of the 
night. The attaché risked being de- 
clared persona non grata since it is 
taken for granted in Peking that 
servants must eavesdrop and report 
to the police on all conversations 
overheard and on all visitors seen 
entering the household. 


Once or twice in China while pur- 
suing personal affairs and not my 
trade, I had occasion to see that the 
Chinese and Soviet bureaucracies, de- 
spite the many differences I have 
cited, are birds of a feather on mat- 
ters of simple, spontaneous untruth- 
fulness. Two years ago in Moscow I 
spent the first six weeks tirclessly 
challenging the veracity of lower- 
rung, steelheaded officials who bald- 
ly told me that Radio Moscow had 
no facilities for newscasts to the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in 
New York. When I finally button- 
holed Khrushchev and got him to 
flash go-ahead signals down the 
chain of command, the same “no 
facilities” men didn’t even bother to 
blush as they shifted gears and 
pledged full cooperation. “I’m only 
doing my duty,” one of them replied 
ever so sweetly when I gave him per- 
functory thanks. 

A comparable lie told me by the 
Bank of China was equally obvious 
and inept. Three days before my de- 
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parture homeward, a cabled remit- 
tance of money from New York via 
Hong Kong left me with more 
Chinese currency than I was going 
to need. Through my Peking In- 
tourist interpreter, Mr. Yen, who, 
incidentally, accompanied me only 
when requested and by no means in 
hibited my freedom of movement, I 
asked the Bank officials across the 
counter if I could have roughly $40 
in British pounds. Unlike the dif 
ferent Communist currencies, British 
pounds, I knew, would be negotiable 
wherever I stopped en route home. 

“We have no British pounds; you 
may have rubles,” I was told. 

Had it not been bank closing time 
on the eve of the three-day Chinese 
New Year holiday, I would immedi- 
ately have been suspicious. 

“Well,” I told Mr. Yen, “ask if I 
can have it in Swiss francs.” 

The response was equally swift and 
surprising: “We have no _ Swiss 
francs.” 

If the bank officer had simply said, 
for example, that it was contrary to 
policy to issue me pounds or francs, 
I would have had nothing more to 
say. But, given their conditioned con- 
spiratorial reflexes, Communists ev- 
erywhere often do things the hard 
way. I could not let them get away 
with this would-be deception, even 
though I felt sorry for the Intourist 
man caught squarely in the middle. 

“Tell them I frankly don’t believe 
them,” I instructed Mr. Yen. “It’s in- 
conceivable that the Bank of China 
has no Swiss francs on hand.” 

Five minutes later, after a huddled 
conversation among the officials, I 
was pocketing the non-existent francs. 

Outside the bank I asked my em- 
barrassed interpreter: “Why did they 
tell me such a blatant lie?” 

He wouldn't commit himself; citi- 
zens of the Communist paradise 
rarely do. 

“You'll have to take that up with 
the Bank of China,” he advised me. 

Along Legation Street, in our side- 
by-side pedicabs returning to my 
hotel, conversation lagged. Since a 
cordial understanding between us 
had been one fruit of long days and 
busy nights together, I was sorry that 
the relationship floundered on a lie 
that for a Westerner was pointless 
but for the Communist system 
characteristic, normal, and standard 
operating procedure. 
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The Second Communist 


Revolution 


by SIDNEY LENS 


Warsaw 

MERICAN public opinion con- 

tinues to resist any significant 
acceptance of the notion that the 
widespread convulsions in the Com- 
munist world represent the beginning 
of decisive change. “Some, like the 
editors of Time, routinely regard all 
developments behind the Iron Cur- 
tain as mere “tricks” by wily Red 
strategists designed to deceive the 
credulous and unwary. Others, who 
have seen so many of their hopes 
shattered over the years, shy away 
from optimistic appraisal lest this be 
another false-alarm. 

But sitting in this Polish capital 
thousands of miles away from Main 
Street, one gets the feeling that his- 
tory has reached a turning-point in 
this part of the world. This is true 
despite the criminal intervention of 
the Soviets against the Hungarian 
people last year and other acts which 
digress from the new trend. The pro- 
nouncements of Nikita Khrushchev 
on decentralization, the exhortations 
by Mao Tse-tung on the need for a 
hundred flowers to bloom, the pro- 
cess of democratization in Poland, 
and the development of the new eco- 
nomic model in Yugoslavia—from 
here, all these add to more than 
empty gestures; they are part of a 
dual and decisive process going on 
not only at the top of the social at- 
mosphere, but at the bottom, among 
the people, as well. 

The leaders of world Communism 
are learning at last that they cannot 
effectively build an industrial society 
with a terrified populace, that a meas- 
ure of freedom is an essential in- 
gredient in economic development. 
Nor are they learning this from text- 
books; at the lower levels, in the fac- 
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tories and on the farms, among the 
students and the intelligentsia, there 
are rumblings even hard-headed Com- 
munists can understand and must re 
spond to. 

Officially the Khrushchev line con 
tinues to prattle that “imperialist 
agents” were responsible for the 
Hungarian Revolution, but the men 
of the Kremlin, and their counter- 
parts in the Communist orbit, have 
learned something from East Berlin, 
Vorkuta, Poznan, and Budapest 
They know that it was a miracle for 
them that Hungary didn’t bring the 
whole house toppling down. 


Everyone who travels in the Soviet 
sphere knows that the people at the 
grass roots are beginning to fight 
back. Youth in particular—the gen- 
eration upon which Stalinism staked 
its future—is using a hundred and 
one little tricks to show its disaffec- 
tion. Pressure from down below was 
clearly a factor in the recent shakeup 
in the mother country; the de- 
mand for reform is persistent and 
widespread. 


Something is happening in the Red 
orbit—at various tempos in various 
places, with small zigs and zags as it 
proceeds, but something definite. 
One can look back on the past and 
say that in 1936 too there was a sup- 
posed relaxation, that Stalin then 
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promulgated his so-called democrati 
constitution, only to drown a whole 
generation of old Bolsheviks like 
Bukharin and Zinoviev in their own 
blood shortly afterward. All that is 
true, and one must be wary of mak 
ing absolute predictions. But the 
direction of Communist development 
has changed. 

That development, I think, must 
be viewed not through mechanical 
parallels, but as part of a historical 
process. Stalinism presented to the 
world a facade of monolithic action 
but it could never establish mono- 
lithic thought. On the contrary, the 
more monolithic it became _ the 
more inner-hostility it engendered; 
and periodically that inner-hostility 
spilled over into small or large acts 
against the state itself. It is now be 
ginning to reap the full fruit of that 
monolithic cast and inner-hostility 

Why is Stalinism changing? | 
asked that question of leaders of the 
United Workers (Communist) Party 
in Poland. Their view of the situation 
is worth recording 


One of the factors leading to 
Khrushchev's famous speech at the 
20th Congress of the Communist Par 
ty in February, 1956, they claim, was 
the release of millions of people held 
in “corrective” labor camps. The stor- 
ies these people brought back and 
the pressures they generated inevit 
ably made an impact on the men of 
the Kremlin. This development co- 
incided with rumblings within the 
Communist bureaucracy; men who 
were responsible for running big en 
terprises insisted they had to be as 
sured of legal safeguards. They could 
not operate with the shadow of prison 
constantly over their heads if they 
made mistakes, or with the constant 
interference of the secret police in 
economic matters they knew nothing 
about. From these two sources the 
demand for legality reached a high 
pitch in the inner-party circles 

And why did Khrushchev release 
so many slave laborers in the first 
place? (Most slave camps, it is ad 
mitted by Western observers, are now 
closed.) The answer here too is not 
mysterious but grounded in genuine 
social pressures. Khrushchev and his 
associates had to weaken the secret 
police if they were to stay at the helm. 
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In the scramble for power after 
Stalin's death the leaders of the Party 
could reach a modus vivendi with one 
another only if they checked the pow- 
er of the secret police which stood 
over them. And in weakening the 
secret police they had not only to 
cut down the untrammeled right of 
arrest but to emasculate its slave la- 
bor empire as well. These have been 
the greatest changes in Russian so- 
ciety in the last few years. 

Here, I feel, is the basic underpin- 
era of world Com- 
munism. “Small” incidents sometimes 
camouflage great historical turning 
points. Future students of Commu- 
nism will conclude, I am convinced, 
that the shot that killed Beria, in the 
struggle for power after Stalin died, 
was such a turning point. It was a 
shot that ended a whole epoch. The 
downgrading of the secret police has 
resulted in the slow unwinding of 
the taut, monolithic monstrosity that 
Stalin built over thirty years. 


ning for a new 


To see all this as part of a great 
complex process, it is perhaps neces- 
sary to reconstruct the picture of 
Stalinism in its most graphic details. 
In no place in the world is it possible 
to do so as thoroughly as in Poland 
today; for here—though Stalinism is 
dying—its remnants are still woven 
into the political and social fabric. 

At its height, in its worst and final 
form, Stalinism represented not only 
a dictatorship of the Party over the 
people, but of a few key leaders over 
the Party, and, above all, of the secret 
police over these few leaders. 

The Stalinist economic system 
which was the underpinning for the 
secret police system—was one of 
permanent under-production. The 
impressive statistics produced by the 
Stalinist theoreticians always spoke of 
enormous increases in the production 
of steel and other ingredients of heavy 
industry. But they never mentioned 
the price that people have had to pay 
for this increase—in the under-pro- 
duction of consumer goods, desper 
ately standards, and 
shortages in virtually every phase of 


low living 
living. 

Under such a system the first vic 
tim of these shortages is the peasant 
Ordinarily he be happy to 
bring his grain to market, sell it, and 
bury goods in turn. But 
because the state is short of consume1 
the normal 


would 
consume! 
because in 
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course of events the peasant would 
hold back a part of his produce for 
a better day if he can’t buy what he 
needs, the state must force the peas- 
ant to give up his produce. 


\s for the worker, from the mo 
ment he rises in the morning until 
he goes to sleep at night he is plagued 
by shortages, high prices, and inferior 
quality of goods. In every city I vis- 
ited in Poland there was not enough 
transport to take workers to their 
jobs. Textiles were short in every 
Communist country | toured. A yard 
of goods which costs 80 zloty to pro- 
duce is sold for 500 to 600 on the 
market. The rest is a hidden “turn- 
over” tax which gives the state the 
money for investment. The worker 
therefore pays perhaps five times the 
real value of the cloth in order to 
finance new industry. 

Thousands of little items like 
needles, nails, toilet articles, kitchen 
utensils, and tableware were all in 
short supply or unavailable except in 
the gray and black markets. Housing 
conditions are equally bad, perhaps 
worse. A family with more than one 
room is doing better than average, 
and most families in Poland must 
share kitchen and toilet facilities with 
three other families. 

Even the houses and apartments 
that do exist have a short life ex- 
pectancy. Since Gomulka attained 
power last October there has been a 
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“Rise Up!” 


move to improve housing mainte- 
nance, but until then no one in au 
thority seemed to care; the state again 
just couldn't “spare’’ enough money 
for maintenance. The result is that 
all the cities are becoming slums. 

The decline in moral standards is 
evident everywhere. Salespeople have 
rackets with black marketeers where- 
by they sell these men choice articles 
to be resold just outside the store or 
sometimes in the store itself for two 
to five times the price. A saleslady’s 
job, under these circumstances, can 
be such 2 boon that black marketeers 
often buy such jobs from store man 
agers for $400 to $1,600 apiece, and 
place their own underlings in those 
berths. Store managers work the rack 
et themselves. Directors of factories 
make deals with other factory direc 
tors to exchange merchandise with 
each other—for personal use. Work 
ers, tired of scrounging for then 
daily bread, steal small items from 
their factories and sell them. Life is 
so drab, in fact, that per capita con 
sumption of vodka is rising sharply; 
today it is two and one-half times as 
much as pre-war. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
under a system of Stalinism the re- 
gime is hysterically afraid of its own 
people. It watches them relentlessly 
and it creates an atmosphere of terror 
to dissuade people from either steal- 
ing “state property” or politically 
combating the whole system of con- 
sumer shortages and false planning. 
(I might say that not once in a Com- 
munist country did I meet anyone 
who wanted to put basic industry 
back into private hands. All accepted 
the central tenets of socialism, but 
opposed Stalinist “socialism.”) 


Another by-product of the system, 
and probably its hallmark, has been 
the destruction of personal initiative 
Nothing stands out so glaringly: no 


one in Stalinist Poland seemed to 
care one whit about the state or its 
interests or its property. The state 
trusted no one; no one, in turn, was 
willing to work freely and fully for 
the state. Left wing (liberal) Com- 
munists freely admit this today. The 
Catholic Church, they concede, was 
able to recruit thousands of young 
people away from Communism be 
cause the Party failed to give these 
young men and women a true ideal, 
and the church was the only place 
where one could stand in opposition. 
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Thousands of persons either refuse 
to use their talents for the state or 
subvert them. In the bureaucracy it 
takes ten to fifty times as long to get 
things done because no one wants to 
risk exercising his own initiative. The 
director of a factory merely carries 
out orders set by the state plan; he 
could not alter the plan without fear- 
fully long delays. Few persons are 
permitted to make decisions, and few 
want permission. 

If despite all this the Communist 
countries can now show factories and 
steel mills where once there were 
only barren fields, it does so at a 
Staggering cost in human suffering 
and waste. 

This, then, was the system of Stalin- 
ism in its worst form, a combination 
of four facets: 


I—A far too great investment of 
capital for industrialization. 

2—A consequently fa: small 
amount of consumer goods for the 
people. 

3—Enlargement of the secret police 
to control the disaffected people. 

4—Destruction of personal initi- 
ative. 


In Poland this process of Stalin- 
ization—despite the presence of Sov- 
iet troops—required half a decade. 
From 1945 to 1948 there were still 
opposition parties functioning in Po- 
land. In 1948, coincident with the 
Cold War, Stalin tightened the 
screws. Now a wing of the Socialist 
Party mechanically forced to 
merge into the Communist Party, the 
Peasants Party and the Democratic 
Party were emasculated, and other 
forces were simply put out of exist- 
ence. In the same year Wladyslaw 
Gomulka promised the peasants they 
would not be collectivized and pro- 
posed a Titoist program. For these 
“crimes” he was removed from the 
Party leadership and imprisoned for 
four years. From 1950 to 1953, Poland 
lived through a _ period of in- 
tense police repression and severe 
shortages. 


too 


was 


The tide began to turn in 1954. 
Even before Gomulka released, 
pressures inside the ranks began to 
mount. Young students early in 1955 
were already talking about “Soviet 
imperialism.” Writers began to speak 
a little more irreverently. Soviet po- 
lice domination created its own re- 
coil: people were disgusted with 


was 
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having to learn Russian in school, 
listen to an allotted quota of Russian 
music, study Polish history through 
Russian eyes, to repeat rote-like that 
Russians were responsible for almost 
all inventions. Parallel to the changes 
in Russia after the Beria execution, 
the Polish Communists weakened the 
hold of the secret police, and then 
step by step the youth, students, and 
intellectuals began to speak up; final- 
ly the Poznan riots occurred in June 
1956, and later the October demon- 
strations and meetings brought Go- 
mulka and his friends back to power. 

The Poles call the October events 
a “revolution.” They think of it as 
part of a broad process of breaking 
away completely from Stalinism. It 
is significant that one of Gomulka’s 
first acts was to liquidate the hated 
secret police, the UB. Since October 
there has been some semblance of 
legal standards in Poland. Police no 
longer arrest as recklessly as they did, 
and they are forbidden to keep any 
one for more than three days without 
trial. People are no longer afraid they 
will be jailed for speaking. They may 
not organize opposition factions or 
write completely as they please, but 
the decline of fear is a great depart- 
ure from the past. 


The new architects of Polish econ- 
omy are striving to instill confidence 
and re-establish initiative. Some of 
them have a religious passion for 
bringing consumer goods to the mar 
ket. “We will really revive personal 
initiative,” one of them told me, “only 
when people know they can buy what 
they want in our stores.” Where yes 
terday the state discouraged private 
artisans, they are now being encour- 
aged to set up small plants. Peasants 
have been permitted to leave collect 
ives (most collectives are now liqui- 
dated), and the hated forced delivery 
of grain will end this year. The state 
momentarily is trying to encourage 
private enterprise on the land so as 
to regain the peasant’s confidence. It 
is even urging him to buy land, and 
above all to buy bricks and building 
materials for homes. 

Investments this year will be only 
18 per cent of the national product, 
instead of the back-breaking 30 to 40 
per cent that once prevailed. In addi- 
tion Poland is relieved of paying 
many millions of dollars to Russia 
and has arranged for $500 million in 
credits from Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
the United States, and others. 


To stimulate private initiative the 
state is partly decentralizing invest- 
ment. From now on each enterprise 
will be permitted to invest 25 per 
cent of the total on its own, without 
state direction. Workers councils in 
some 300 factories are now conduct- 
ing experiments on the best means 
of freeing worker initiative. 


I don’t know whether these plans 
will succeed. They are only in a stage 
of infancy. What does seem to be sig- 
nificant, however, is that decline of 
the secret police and emphasis on con- 
sumer goods always go together 


In Yugoslavia, anti-Stalinist Com 
munism developed earlier. Back in 
1948 the struggle between Stalin and 
Tito seemed like a mere misunder- 
standing between brothers. Perhaps, 
in fact, it was. But life has a way of 
widening rifts beyond their original 
dimensions. Tito developed the ideo- 
logical concept which now harasses 
Moscow unmercifully: that there are 
good and bad roads to socialism. To 
cut himself off from the Stalinist 
“bad” road, Tito embarked on one 
which is far more free of police re- 
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prisals (though not fully democratic 
by any means), and which is far more 
concerned with providing the people 
with consumer goods and with re- 
leasing their energy and initiative. 

Che Titoists are developing a form 
of Communism that radically differs 
from previous forms, in my judgment. 
They call it “self-management.” Each 
factory is organized as a “collective” 
and works—just as in capitalist coun- 
tries—to make a profit. The collective 
elects a workers council and the coun- 
cil in turn a management committee 
which make factory policy for the di- 
rector. If a new director is needed, 
the factory advertises for candidates 
and together with the people's com- 
mittee in the local area selects one. 
Ihe workers councils pass on hirings 
and firings, handle grievances with 
the unions, and set wages, prices, and 
all trade policies. They also invest 
funds in housing, expansion of plant 
facilities, and new equipment. 

[he Yugoslav economic model is 
based essentially on the free market 
and competition. Each state factory 
sets its Own price, advertises its prod- 
ucts, hires salesmen to push them, 
and determines what it shall make 
and what it shall discontinue. I sat 
in at workers councils meetings in 
Belgrade where they were considering 

on their own, without central state 
direction—merger with other enter- 
prises. The character of Yugoslav de- 
centralization can perhaps best be 
appreciated by the fact that the big- 
gest share of taxes goes to local 
authorities. 

If a factory loses money the bank 
has a right to intervene and cut 
wages down to 60 per cent of normal. 
If it earns money it divides a good 
portion of the profit among the work- 
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(usually between one and _ six 
months additional pay), or builds 
houses and other facilities. When an 
enterprise has a virtual monopoly 
and boosts prices, the state “com- 
petes” against its own factories by 
importing goods. This happened last 
year when the state imported textiles 
in order to force its own factories to 
reduce prices and improve quality. 


The bureaucracy itself has been 
greatly reduced, not only in the 
League of Communists, but in the 
secret police and all ministries. In- 
stead of Communist leaders in Bel- 
grade making all decisions, each 
school or apartment house or city o1 
village is supposed to “manage it- 
self.” The tenants in a building ar- 
range their own bank credit to repair 
their building and set policy on the 
use of apartments. Representatives of 
the teachers, parents, students, and 
local government manage the oper- 
ation of each school. And the people's 
committee in each local area has 
rights and powers that do not exist 
anywhere else in the Communist 
world. It makes investments on its 
own, merges and dissolves enterpris- 
es, in agreement with workers coun- 
and supervises not only the 
political life of the area but its eco- 
nomic life as well, with little account- 
ability to the central government. 


ers 


cils, 


Neither the system in Yugoslavia 
nor the one in Poland measures up 
to the standards of democracy we in 
America take for granted—150 years 
after our own national revolution. 
Each has basic weaknesses. The Pol- 
ish economy, in my opinion, is too 
rigid. It could benefit greatly from 
the free market-competition philos- 
ophy of the Yugoslavs. Yugoslavia, 
on the other nand, has less free speech 
than Poland. Neither country has es- 
tablished full legal safeguards for its 
people. 

Ihe important consideration, how- 
ever, is that these two societies are 
definitely in motion—away from 
Stalinism. They have not achieved 
their final form. The Communists 
who want more consumer goods are 
currently on the offensive. They have 
win out, but 
folly to think of their 

minor struggles among 
The conflict is much broad- 


a long way to go to 
it would be 
efforts as 
brothers 


er than that. It involves not only dil 
ferences at the top but deep struggles 
at the bottom. 

The weakening of the secret police 
is loosening forces within Commu 
nist society (and especially within the 
Communist Parties) that must even- 
tually reverse the Stalinist trend. 
Even more significant, the Commu 
nist world itself is splitting up. There 
are now three Communist centers in- 
stead of one. There is Moscow, of 
course. But there are also Belgrade 
and Peking. 

Communism, I am convinced after 
weeks of examining it close-up, is in 
the first stages of its second revolu- 
tion. That revolution is not coming 
all at once nor in the form that many 
people hoped it might—a complete 
overthrow of the old regime and a 
substitution of a democratic society. 
Instead the changes are taking place 
in spurts and spasms, and in large 
measure are initiated by Communists 
themselves—both at the top and bot 
tom. Because of this we tend to un- 
derrate their importance. 

No one can predict the exact dy- 
namics of future changes in the Com- 
munist orbit, but there is no doubt 
in my mind that in large measure 
progressive leadership will come from 
sections within the Communist Party 
itself. . 

I hope that nothing I have said 
here implies that I think Communism 
has now been transformed into demo- 
cratic socialism or democracy, even in 
Yugoslavia or Poland. What I have 
tried to indicate is that, with many 
zigs and zags, it is being trans- 
formed. With the decline of the secret 
police in Russia, that process goes on 
even within Russia itself. If it has not 
yet attained greater results in coun- 
tries like Poland, Yugoslavia, or 
China, it is only because they must 
mark time until the process matures 
farther in the heartland of Commu 
nism. The forces for change, however, 
have been unleashed; each day it be- 
comes more difficult to turn back. 

What is going on in the Commu- 
nist world is certainly not a “trick” 
to fool the West into “being soft on 
Communism.” There are a_ billion 
people and a whole historical process 
involved. No man or array of men can 
perform tricks with such imposing 
forces—particularly after countercur- 
rents to the main trend have been 
released on so wide a front. 
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Hollywood’s Bootleg Scripts 


by STAN OPOTOWSKY 


Hollywood 
Holly- 
studios are em- 
blazoned “No Communists Allowed.” 
But the ostensibly forbidden Reds 
slip through the back door regularly, 
carrying their bootleg goods in plain 


FRONT 


movie 


gates of the 


_ 1E 


wood 


wrappe rs. 
This is the 
market 
It deals 


Hollywood black 
not in rationed 
hootch, but in 
men who 


gasoline 
ol bootleg movie 
The secretly buy 
these scripts are men who have vowed 
publicly they will have no dealings 
with Communists. They are breaking 
no law except their own 


Sc! ipts. 


Ihe supposed ban on the services 
of Communists dates back to the 
“Hollywood Ten” of 195l1—a group 
of ten writers, directors, and produc 
ers who went to prison for contempt 
of Congress’ when they defied the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. The Motion Picture Produc- 
ers Association formally blacklisted 
the ten: it announced it would hire 
none unless he purged himself of the 
contempt. 


the times, the of 
blacklist of ten men 


In the frenzy of 


ficial was ex 
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tended unofficially to cover some 300 
movie workers who were Red, pink, 
or, in a few unfortunate cases, simply 
the victims of a little green: the envy 
of someone more powerful or better 
connected. 

Hollywood did without these peo 
ple for a while, then 
wonder if this bad 
Some of the untouchables top 
writers: men with a sure hand in the 
intricate and highly specialized art of 
tooling movie scripts that made big 
money. 


and 
wasn't 


began to 
I iddanc € 
were 


brief 
Hollywood terrors: the 
terror of renewed Congressional fury 
if movieland reneged on its ban of 
Communists, and the even worse tei 
ror of foregoing money-making scripts 
at a time they were desperately need 
ed to combat a television-made movie 
depression. The battle ended in a 
tie. Hollywood chose to use _ these 
blacklisted men and not use them at 


Thus began a 
tween two 


tug-ol-war be 





STAN OPOTOWSKY, staff 
the New York Post 


writer for 
recently returned 
studied the 


black 


from Hollywood where he 
workings of the film colony's 


market in movie scripts 





the same time. It created the black 
market. 
Now 


writers 


these blacklisted 

steadily. 
credit for thei 
fees are small 


the best of 
are working 
do not get public 
work. And their com 
pared to the whopping salaries they 
They 

e employed in a bootleg hooch at 
mosphere bordering on the ludicrous 
Listen to “blacklisted” 
account of his employment in this 
twilight world: 

“I get a call 
ducer 
ways in 


They 


commanded in happier days 


one writer s 


from a harassed 
who's in trouble. They are al 
trouble when they 
rhey either have a sick script that will 
ruin them if it’s not re-written prop 
erly or they have no 
and a bunch of actors on the payroll 
eating them out of 
until they 


pro 
I 


call me 


script at all 
house and home 
can get a picture before 
the cameras. 

“I talk tough to them. I tell them 
I'll take thei the first time 
but warn them my fee for the second 


job will be twice that of the first 


low fee 


‘By emphasizing the hellish peril 
of having me in their houses, | com 
pel them to drive 42 miles to my back 
door. I invent 
spoken to secretaries, 
them leaping to the telephone like 
startled hares. I permit them 
the beginning of a 
them come 


assumed names which, 
their bring 

one 
conterence at 
script and bid 
pared. A second conference is granted 


well pre 


upon completion, but between con 


ferences not a word or a page 


souls | sur 
round myself with legally phony bank 


“For the good of their 


accounts, mysterious rituals, and awe 
some oaths.” 


Sometimes the studios 
ly the major 
likely to get 


servi es ol a 


particul ul 
| 


studios which are less 
sO desperate lor the 
black marketeet Di 

a Communist’s script unawares. It is 
peddled through an agent under a 
phony name. But this doesn’t happen 
often. In 
liberately 


cases, the studio de 
permits itself to be hood 
winked if the script is good enough 
risk. In the 
the author's true 

the studio can 
plead ignorance and escape with a 
few outraged howls at the offending 
agent. 


most 


There is no 
event that 
is exposed, 


unlikely 
identity 


always 


[The independent producers, who 
| | 
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have been growing in power and 
prestige, don’t feel compelled to par- 
ticipate in such shenanigans. If they 
want a black marketeer’s script, they 
buy it; the only rule is no public 
credit for the author. 

The fees collected by the black 
marketeers are good ones, even 
though lower than their pre-blacklist 
salaries. The best of these writers 
earned $44,000 last year—nothing to 
spurn, even if he did top $100,000 in 
his best,years before the purge. 

Naturally, he and his cohorts 
would prefer to be making the higher 
pay. But they are the only ones in 
Hollywood really unhappy at the 
present system. The producers don't 
mind the inconvenience of a few 
clandestine street corner meetings if 
the result is a good script at cut rates. 
The only thing they have to fear is 
an overdose of success. This presents 
their only real danger of public ex- 
posure. It nearly happened a num- 
ber of times, when black market 
scripts were nominated for Academy 
awards. Then this year a black mar- 
ket script did indeed win the Oscar: 
The Brave One, by Robert Rich, was 
so honored, and to this day no one 
has found Robert Rich. 

Why? One guess. 

Hollywood's bypass of its own 
blacklist is not entirely cynicism. 
Hollywood never really wanted the 
blacklist in the first place. Jack L. 
Warner of Warner Brothers, who 
was one of the most ferocious of the 
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anti-Communists in Hollywood, once 
said he would not join such a black- 
list. Paul V. McNutt, as attorney for 
a group of anti-Communist actors, 
said a blacklist would be “a conspir- 
acy without warrant of law.” Eric 
Johnston, president of the producers 
association, objected to any blacklist. 


But these are Hollywood people, 
and Hollywood people do not con- 
trol Hollywood. Wall Street controls 
Hollywood. 

The Hollywood people felt that 
they were sophisticated enough to 
spot any Communist propaganda in 
their movies and take it out before 
the films ever got to the public. They 
could see no evil in a Communist 
writer turning out a non-political 
film if he were the best man available 
for the job. Wall Street saw it dif- 
ferently. Wall Street despises govern- 
mental control of anything and 
didn’t want Communists in the stu- 
dios tempting Congress to continue 
investigations and, perhaps, pass re- 
strictive laws. 

Wall Street won. The blacklist not 
only was approved, but two anti- 
blacklist men, Johnston and producer 
Dore Schary, were forced to announce 
it to the world. 

Then Hollywood began fighting 
back. First came the deals. Novelist 
Norman Mailer, who was in Holly- 
wood at the time, recalls: 

“There would be swaps as the 
studios fought to save their most val- 
uable properties. In effect, a studio 
would tell committee investigators, 
‘If you'll lay off Joe, we'll give you 
Pete.’” 

A deal would be made. No one 
mentioned Joe, though he be an out- 
and-out Communist. But Pete would 
be hauled before the committee, 
branded a Communist amid all the 
fanfare of the times, and booted from 
his studio in disgrace. 

Poor Pete. His case was hopeless. 
Well, almost hopeless. Remember, 
the official blacklist covered only ten 
men, the Hollywood Ten. The others 
were only on the graylist. They could 
be fixed. And thus a new trade arose 
in Hollywood: the fixer. The big 
studios all hired one. Some of the 
smaller studios couldn’t afford such 
a full-time luxury (fixing wasn’t 
cheap), and so two or three would 


band together and share a fixer. An 
ex-union boss, Roy Brewer, became 
the star fixer. 

The procedures became routine: 
first a detailed confession of Com- 
munist activity to the FBI, then a 
letter to the studios showing total 
reformation, finally an appearance 
before the committee, and, with 
that, salvation. 

If you were big enough, you could 
even get a secret session of the com- 
mittee to hear your self-castigation 
and there would be no publicity. If 
you were too small, however, you 
might find yourself in real trouble. 
Seme so-called Communists never 
were Communists at all, but simply 
the victims of jealousy or vindictive- 
ness. These poor souls couldn't tell 
all, because they had nothing to tell. 
Some gradually wormed back into 
the movies after a couple of lean 
years; others were driven into more 
prosaic occupations by the pressing 
grocery bill. 

The fixers were not phonies. They 
produced. 

Just as Judy Holliday became a 
big star, she was branded a Red and 
her movie was picketed by the Cath- 
olic War Veterans. Columbia Pic- 
tures, her studio, investigated and an- 
nounced it was convinced she was no 
Communist. But that wasn’t good 
enough. The pickets and the accusa- 
tions remained. The fix was needed, 
and fast. 


Columbia rushed to professional 
fixer Ken Bierly and engaged his 
services. Within a very short time 
the pickets disappeared. Bierly later 
was asked to explain his handiwork. 
He said: “You might put it that I 
had something to do with getting the 
right facts before the right people.” 

With this kind of fixing in vogue, 
it was inevitable that Hollywood 
would soon scoff at its own black- 
list. The unreconstructed Reds would 
not be saved by the fix, but they 
could be used through the black 
market. 

Only writers operate in the black 
market. You can’t meet an actor or 
a director on a Los Angeles street 
corner and slip his services under 
your coat. So one ex-actor is a liquor 
store clerk, another a baker, and still 
another the man who holds down 
patients during shock therapy at a 
mental institution. But the writers 
thrive. They are churning out so 
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many scripts that they sometimes get 
credit for those they didn’t write. 
Dalton Trumbo, one of the Holly- 
wood Ten who is steadily employed 
in the never-never land, says: 

“I don’t know if I ever want screen 
credit again. As it is now, I get 
credit in Hollywood for ghost writing 
every good script credited to an un- 
known. And, honestly, I don’t write 
them all.” 

One reason why Hollywood seems 
to need its Reds, or, a least, its pinks, 
is that so many of the top people were 
involved with the party at one time 
especially just before and during 
World War II. Communism was fash- 
ionable. Most of the Hollywood Reds 
never moved beyond the parlor talk 
Stage. 

‘here is no evidence that even the 
hard-core Hollywood Communists 
ever got any propaganda into the 
films. They apparently were capital- 
ists from 9 to 5, and turned Red only 
at the quitting whistle. Representa- 
tive J. Parnell Thomas, who hit the 
first postwar headline paydirt investi- 
gating Communists in Hollywood, 
promised to show up the Red prop- 
aganda in films. But his search for 
it was so fruitless that the investi- 
gation was abandoned and no report 
ever made. 

The Communists did have their 
power. They controlled some of the 
unions, particularly the Screen Writ- 
ers Guild, at one time, and they 
definitely cared for their own within 
the industry where they could. But 
they have long since lost this type of 
influence. 

Meanwhile, officially unemployed, 
the black market writers thrive. 
Trumbo says, “I have as much work 
as I can handle.” Paul Jarrico says, 
“I write movies all the time, for less 
money.” Adrian Scott is in both 
movies and TV. 

Their only headache is the sham. 
They cannot simply telephone a pro- 
ducer for whom they work and pro- 
pose an idea. They must use phony 
names and clandestine meeting places. 
The favorite hangout restaurants 
are off limits, lest they embarrass 
an employer by confronting him 
publicly. 


They just sit at home and count 
their money and wait for the noctur- 
nal knock on the door and the 
whispered password: 

“S. G. sent me.” 
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HY ARE there so many women 

who have developed a condition 
of frustration in their lives? We'll 
have to go into the offices of physi- 
cians all over the United States to 
grasp the picture. In virtually every 
doctor’s office, whether he is a gen- 
eral practitioner or a specialist, the 
picture is essentially the same. 

The bulk of medical practice in 
the United States—50 to 75 per cent 
of it—is concerned with emotionally 
induced illness (E.1.1.), a disease that 
is the physical effect produced by 
anxious, disturbed, irritated, and un- 
happy emotions. 

And the most astonishing part of 
this picture is that there are three 
women patients with emotionally in- 
duced il’ness to every man with the 
same disease! 

The significance of this picture is 
not the emotionally induced illness 
per se. Emotionally induced illness 
is an indicator of something else far 
more significant; it. discloses a great 
amount of care, difficulty, and 
trouble in a person’s life gradually 
growing intolerable, like a screw be- 
ing steadily and remorselessly turned 
tighter. 

If you follow the history of all the 
women in any given area, you will 
find that roughly 25 per cent of them 
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have a degree of E.I.1. that requires 
medical care at least once every year 
through the years. Some of these un 
fortunate women have E.1.1. in a 
kaleidoscopic fashion every day of 
the year, year in and year out. An 
other 25 per cent have a major at 
tack of E.I.I. once every five years; 
another 25 per cent every ten years, 
and only the remaining 25 per cent 
of women do not require medical at 
tention for E.I.J. through the years 


First let me say that the frustration 
in so many women’s lives has nothing 
to do with any weakness that women 
might have as women. The idea that 
women are “The Weaker Sex” has 
no support in scientific fact. On the 
contrary, there is every evidence that 
women are biologically more able to 
stand physical and _ psychological 
stress than are men. 

There has always been a great deal 
of silly bantering that one sex is su 
perior to the other. Men, particular 
ly, with the egocentricity that charac 
terizes the male, are ready to claim 
they are “superior.” This is a delu 
sion men have enjoyed through the 
years, and it is only recently that 
scientific investigation has shown 
that neither sex is innately superior 
to the other in any significant way 
Man’s avowed superiority is based up 
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on two factors that, in typical mascu- 
line fashion, he has maneuvered to 
the disadvantage of women. 

The first factor in man’s “superi- 
ority” is that he is superior in sheer 
physical strength owing to a larger 
bone and muscle structure. This ad- 
vantage he has used for years in help- 
ing him assume a dominant role. The 
second advantage he has exploited is 
his freedom from the childbearing 
function that periodically incapaci- 
tates women. 

Man has used these two advantages, 
more than any others, to control 
things pretty much as he pleases. His 
control has not been an unmitigated 
blessing. The very fact that the male 
characteristics of aggressiveness and 


pugnacity have become dominant in 
society has had much to do with 
fomenting the wars and the other 57 
varieties of conflict that so jeopat 
dize and disturb human living. 


There is good evidence that rather 


than being the weaker, woman has 
the superior physical nature. Her 
acute strength may not be as great 
as man’s but her endurance at con- 
tinued physical labor is greater. Phy- 
siologically she adjusts more quickly 
to physical changes in the environ- 
ment and she can stand untoward 
conditions longer. Psychologically she 
adjusts more readily and rapidly to 
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situational disturbances and _ can 
withstand situational stress to a great- 
er degree than can a man. 

In his mental capacities, the male 
again tends towards extremes as far 
as intelligence is concerned, while fe 
male intelligence tends towards a 
mean, so that the average woman is 
intellectually more capable than the 
average man. Psychological tests show 
that a man’s intelligence may reach 
higher peaks than a woman’s, but that 
it is less capable of 
application. 


prolonged 


There is also a difference in the 
type of thinking each can best do. 
Men seem to do better in mechanical, 
mathematical, and abstract reasoning 
tests, while women usually excel in 
tests based on memory, language 
ability, artistic taste, and social aware 
ness. Men are more interested in 
impersonal things, in facts as facts, 
and thus far they have tended to 
make better scientists, although wom- 
en are now strongly challenging that 
superiority. Men are also interested 
in ideas as ideas, a quality that has 
resulted in a tremendous amount of 
nonsense being spread among the hu 
man race. Women are primarily in 
terested in personal things, in people, 
and in human _ relations—attitudes 
we could use more of. Men are more 
aggressive and pugnacious, more 
liable to get into trouble with the 
law. Women control their own ac- 
tivities better, and have a better un- 
derstanding and insight into others, 
a greater feeling and sympathy for 
human and personal relations. 

Summing up these differences, 
there are some males who are su- 
perior to some females, but the re 
verse is true just as often. In our 
society, a man may achieve fame 
more easily than a woman, but that 
is probably due to the fact that in 
our culture the cards are stacked in 
favor of the man being successful. 
But man also fails more frequently 
in life; he has a higher mental de 
ficiency and mental breakdown rate; 
he commits suicide three or four 
times more frequently than does the 
female; and in the matter of vice 
and crime he outdoes women about 
eight to one. When it comes to down- 
right folly, man is far weaker than 
woman. 

In spite of the recent trend in 
Western civilization towards the 
emancipation of women, it would be 
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a mistake to assume that social equal- 
ity between the sexes has now been 
achieved. The lot and status of wom 
an have come far in the last hundred 
years, but there is still 
to go. Public opinion still keeps wom 
en out of some activities and handi 
caps her in others. 


a long way 


In discussing their problems with 
thousands of women patients with 
E.I.1., 1 concluded that the great bulk 
of the difficulty issues from marital 
and family problems. This is true 
also in men, although they, more than 
women, have some of the 
their difficulties outside 


source ol 
the home. 

There is some evidence, although 
it is not sufficiently rich to be con- 
clusive, that single women have E.1.1. 
much less frequently than do married 
women. For instance, Dr. Floyd M. 
Martinson found that emotional dif 
ficulties were markedly less frequent 
among single than married women. 
And in reviewing more than a thou- 
sand consecutive cases of E.L.1., I 
have found that the incidence of 
single women in the total is only six 
per cent, whereas the 
figures are 


available 
that single women com 
prise 18 per cent of all women. In 
the same series of patients it would 


best 


appear that bachelor men comprised 
36 per cent of all the men patients 
and in the male p@pulation at large 
single men comprise only 23 per cent 
of the total. 

The problem that married women 
are having boils down to an inability 
to meet the situations that marriage 
and raising a family pose for them. 

These situations are of a wide var- 
iety although certain patterns keep 
repeating themselves. The root of 
the matter invariably is that the wom- 
an is faced with a situation to which 
she frequently does not have the an- 
swer and for which she finds no 
ready, easy solution. It is the demand 
for capacities that she does not have 
that gradually wears down her powers 
of adjustment, flexibility, and reac- 
tion. Her failing ability leads to final 
frustration and dogged defeat. That 
is the general pattern. 

It is there we find the answer to 
our question: “What is wrong with 
women?” | 

The chief trouble with women is 
that the job that society and biology 
have given them—that of managing 
a marriage and raising a successful 
family—is the greatest of all possible 
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human achievements and it is the 
most difficult. It calls for abilities in 
the abstract, for talents of a most ex 
acting nature, for personal qualities 
of the highest order, and for adequate 
training (which she seldom gets) in 
the art and science of its accomplish 
ment. Adequate training not being 
available, the element of personal! in 
capacity being great, and the prob 
lems in marriage 
course, the husband component) be- 
ing so difficult—these are the final 
reasons why so many women develop 
E.I.I. in the course of then 


There is no question that woman's 
life is more drab, creative, 
thrilling, less meaningful, more con 
fining, more replete with thankless 
drudgery and trivial irksome irrita 
tions, less rewarding, and generally 
harder than man’s. 

The working 
hours are much longer than the av 
erage man’s. She seven-day-a 
week job, and she is occupied with 
it from the moment she arises in the 
morning until she bed at 
night. What is housework is 
the sort of thing that always gives her 
a feeling that things are 
The bathroom is bed, 
fore long it . be 
again; every mou there are a doz 
en undone tasks that hang over her; 
the silverware needs cleaning, there 
is washing in the basement; the at- 
tic closets should be cleaned; there is 
always another meal just around the 
corner, and the last dishes are wait- 
ing to be washed. 

But there is another important 
point to women’s life—a point even 
more important than the fact that 
her life is drab. If a woman has the 
curiosity and the desire to increase 
her knowledge of the world around 
her—especially the part of the world 


(including, of 


lives 


less 


less 


average woman's 


has a 


goes to 
more, 
never done 
and be 
scrubbed 




















in which she has the makings of 
expert, the human 
if she has imagination 
visualize ways in 


relations pat 
enough to 
which she can us 
her talents in influencing and shap 
ing her part of that world, if she has 
the capacity and the control of her 
self to create and bring into being 
the has visualized, 
not going to lead a drab, uncreative 
life. 


ideas she she is 


Her job is a better, more interest 
ing, more influential, more 
job than any of these. Woman is bi 
ologically, socially, and psychologica 
ly fitted to the creation of human 
things and human values, the type ol 
values that the race needs more sore 
ly than any Human things 
and human values are her specially 
designed field 
self and the people she meets, be 
tween herself her husband 
values that she creates in her children 
in her family, in her community 
from the neighborhood level to the 
national level. Hers is the 
power to increase the value of humar 
capabilities in dealing with other hu 


creative 


others 


values between he 


and 


Innate 


man beings, of enlarging and refin 
personal and social values that may 
already exist. 


4 woman should not marry a mar 
cook, 
and his housekeeper She should 
marry with the idea of being an 
active partner who is going to mak 
a presentable man out of her hus 
band. It is she who must bring into 
her marriage the imagination to cr 
ate a wholesome companionship be 
tween them. The 
if it is to be done, s/e 
will have to do it, who will have the 
sense and the capacity for doing it 
he will most probably not have what 
is needed. Her job at 
understand him, to help him unde 


passively to be his mistress, his 


chances are that 


is the one who 
once 1S to 


stand himself, to help him rise to /us 
capacities, to encourage him and to 








give him some of her vision. Many a 
raw wilderness of a man has been 
fashioned into something worthwhile 
by a woman without whom he would 
have floundered all his life. 

But that is only a starter for her 
creative efforts. 


The woman creates new people 
and creates their values. She gives 
birth to a new human being—to two, 
to three, or more. These are entirely 
new lives over which she has control; 
what they become is more dependent 
upon her capacities than upon any 
other single factor. They will be as 
good as what she can put into them. 
She nourishes them, feeds them, cares 
for them during their most impres- 
sionable and formative years. Hers 
is the power of making them or 
breaking them, making their whole 
lives good or making their whole 
lives miserable nightmares of mal- 
adjustment. What man has such a 
creative opportunity? 

The woman can and should create 
community and civic values. Every 


community, and the world at large, 
is sadly in need of the human values 
and humanitarian outlook that wom- 
en can bring to its problems. It is 


becoming too apparent that much of 
human society, at the local as well as 
the world level, has been warped by 
male aggressiveness and _ selfishness. 
Woman should make her influence 
felt more and more and bring to our 
political and social problems her out- 
look that our primary concern must 
be the welfare of human beings— 
every human being. 

By judicious, well-planned house- 
keeping she can find herself an hour 
or two every day for writing, for 
studying, for painting, for weaving, 
for jewelry making, for piano lessons, 
for attending lectures, for working 
for some worthwhile organization. 
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She can plan, create, and keep a home 
that is a delight for those who live 
in it. 

A woman's life is drab only if she 
is drab. It is uncreative only if she 
is uncreative, and uninteresting only 
if she allows herself to remain unin- 
teresting and uninterested. Her lim- 
itations are the same limitations that 
strangle a man’s life—limitations of 
imagination, self-development, vision, 
and, finally, effort. She may decor- 
ate a house drably because she never 
developed the capacity and she never 
took the effort to gain the know-how 
for decorating it thrillingly and 
creatively. Her life can be a constant 
round of unrewarded drudgery be- 
cause she hasn't the imagination to 
invent an outlet that is rewarding, 
or a project that is a relief from 
drudgery. 


Equality for women, of course, in- 
cludes being allowed to do anything 
usually reserved for men, should any 
woman choose that avenue of self- 
expression, but much more meaning- 
ful and valuable to women is an 
equality that places a proper value 
on her special capacities, her special 
emotional and intellectual assets, her 
natural orientation toward human 
compassion and human building, 
that values her role as a homemaker 
as being equal or superior to any job 
on earth. 

Which are the more numerous, the 
contented or the discontented wom- 
en? On the basis of many surveys 
that all give about the same answer, 
63 per cent of the women in this 
country are happy and content. This 
percentage is not as high as it should 
be, or as it can be if attention is 
paid to the vital factors responsible 
for the discontent and unhappiness. 

The statement about women in 
America having it so wonderful quite 
rightly infers that she has more free- 
dom to be an individual—that is to 
say, more freedom to live a life of 
her own design, to wield and exert 
her influence as an individual, to 
make the decisions that direct the 
course of her life and her family’s 
life, to assume responsibility for her 
own plans. This freedom of action 
and dignity of individualism belong 
to the American woman whether she 
chooses marriage as a career or 


whether she enters some business or 
profession. 

This new liberty which the Ameri- 
can woman has achieved as her part 
of the American ideal of individual 
liberty for all, is the best thing that 
has ever happened to woman, to the 
family, and to the human race. 

The thing we must remember, and 
never forget, in making the statement 
“How nice the American woman has 
it today,” is that the new freedom is 
not the kind of freedom implied in 
having “a high old time” on a week- 
end holiday. Instead, it is the kind 
of freedom from top management su- 
pervision and someone else’s rules 
that a vice president of a concern 
achieves when he becomes president. 
Certainly he has a new freedom; cer- 
tainly he has never had it so good; 
and most assuredly—and don’t for- 
get this—he has never needed so 
much ability and capacity before, nor 
has he ever assumed so much 
responsibility. 

These last two provisions are the 
basis for the fact that so many women 
are discouraged, complaining, and 
unhappy. They are trying to manage 
their complicated role of liberated 
homemaker without adequate ability. 
It required less ability to be the old 
fashioned type of wife who had all 
her decisions matle by her husband 
and all of her thinking and activity 
cut out for her by set conventions, 
than to be the kind of wife who has 
as much to say about everything, in- 
cluding finances, as the husband, and 
more to say than the husband about 
the children, about the kind of home 
she wants, and about the kind of 
outside activity she wishes to engage 
in. Such a new arrangement calls 
for more ability, as well as for more 
work—the ability for shrewd financ- 
ing, better cooking, better house- 
keeping, more creative imagination 
to maintain the high American stand 
ard of living in the matter of houses, 
meals, clothes, education, and recre- 
ation—than any other marriage ar 
rangement has ever required before. 

It is hard to define, in any concise 
or brief way, the particular quality 
that today’s woman needs, or to give 
it a precise name. The name that 
best fits the sort of thing we are 
talking about is maturity. 

“Maturity” is a name for a definite 
set of qualities and abilities. It is pre- 
cisely these qualities and abilities that 
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are the missing element whose lack 
is primarily responsible for the 
anxiety in people’s lives, for the com- 
plaining, the restlessness, the unhap- 
piness. Seeing this group of Ameri- 
can women, as the physician sees 
them daily in his office, one is im- 
pressed by the fact that nine out of 
ten of them are under emotional 
stress because they lack one or more 
of the essential elements of maturity. 
One sees in the men, too, that their 
difficulties stem similarly from their 
immaturities. 


The sad part is that maturity, or 
growing up psychologically, has never 
been taught to people in any organ- 
ized, effective way, yet it is the very 
thing everyone needs more of. A 
person spends 20 years growing up 
in a family, going to school and to 
church, and becomes an adult without 
enough maturity to keep him out of 
trouble; trouble that is self-inflicted 
merely because of incompetence; 
trouble that brings emotional stress 
of a sufficient grade to produce gross 
unhappiness and emotionally induced 
illness. 

But until the present day we have 
not possessed the knowledge for 
starting such education. Now that we 
finally have the knowledge, some time 
will be necessary to implement so 
great a reorientation in education. 
Our generation, of course, will not 
get it; the coming generation will get 
a little of it; the following generation 
will get more; and the generation 
after that will begin to be thoroughly 
indoctrinated with what it takes to 
be a mature adult. 

The simplest definition of matur- 
ity is that it is the ability to act in 
a way that is not immature or child- 
ish; childishness is ineffective; matur- 
ity is effective. 

A more accurate definition of ma- 
turity is this: it is the ability to deal 
with the usual and most of the un- 
usual, adult situations that are con- 
stantly arising in the course of one’s 
living, in a way that is beneficial to 
oneself and to all the others involved. 

Maturity is the collection of attt- 
tudes that enables one to handle 
adult situations in a way that is 
beneficial to oneself and to all the 
others involved. 


You will also be surprised that 
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maturity is composed of a set of 
factors that are more nearly attitudes 
than anything else, attitudes of a cer- 
tain kind toward the things that hap 
pen to us in life. Maturity in the 
strict sense is rarely a matter of judg 
ment, unless we mean judgment in 
forming and adopting mature at- 
titudes. Maturity is a matter of the 
attitudes you bring to the choice of 
a husband, to living with a husband, 
to the problem of raising a family, 
rather than an intellectual acuity in 
solving crossword puzzles, getting the 
better of some witty nuisance sitting 
beside you at a banquet table, or 
knowing what stocks to buy. 

Psychiatrists and __ psychologists 
know very clearly what attitudes are 
good for people, and what attitudes 
are not good. Almost invariably, the 
attitudes that do people no good, but 
are instead potentially harmful, are 
the attitudes typically found in child- 
hood. The attitudes that are helpful 
are invariably those a person has to 
acquire by learning to replace the in- 
effective attitudes of a child. Hence 
these beneficial attitudes are called 
mature. Maturity is thus defined in 
terms of having the attitudes that 
enable a person to live the most use- 
ful and happy kind of life in our 
sort of world. 

It would be hard to say that any 
one maturity is more important than 
all the others, and to pick this or 
that one out for honor would be un- 
fair and unrealistic. 


If they must be graded in their 
order of importance, I would say the 
key maturities can be narrowed down 
to four: 


1. Enlightened selfishness and con- 
sideration for others. 


Making the most of it. 
. Self-reliance. 


Having a predictably pleasant 
disposition, 


One is inclined to give enlightened 
selfishness and consideration first 
place because psychiatry has amply 
revealed that selfishness is the im- 
maturity that does people most 
harm, and unselfishness the maturity 
that does them most good. 

Many men and women remain as 
naively egotistical and self-centered 
all their lives as a four-to-six-year-old 
child. One frequently meets execu 
tives, professional people, business- 


men, office workers, laborers who are 
still pretty much in the “My sled is 
better’n your sled” stage. 

The basic and fundamental reason 
for being unselfish is the purely self- 
ish one that it helps a person more 
than being selfish. 

The more unselfish a person can 
be, and the more completely he learns 
to give others the same consideration 
he gives himself, the more he helps 
himself. 

There is a point where really el 
fective enlightened selfishness be 
comes so seemingly pure as to look 
like unrewarded philanthropy. But 
a slim though always strong thread 
of self-interest always remains, neve! 
fear. 

A mother sacrifices her comfort 
and her health for her children; but 
the children are hers, and giving 
them help means more to her than 
does her expendable self. A man giv- 
ing his life for a cause that he be 
lieves more important than his own 
person is acting on the highest level 
of enlightened selfishness; he 
tains by his sacrifice an ultimate 
satisfaction. 


ob- 


The very process of cooperating 
with people calls for a consideration 
and understanding of their needs 
which, in turn, brings us the aware 
ness that these are people like our 
selves. We develop the enlightened 
view that every other human being 
is a person like ourselves, endowed 
with the same feelings of love and 
hate, of joy and sorrow, of longing 
and desire for a better existence. We 
learn that these are persons whose 
rightful human heritage, like 
own, is freedom from tyranny, 
dom from injustice, freedom from 
preventable catastrophes, freedom 
from want, from fear, from malignant 
influences. 

Enlightened selfishness and consid 
eration for others pays off on all 
levels of human living. It pays off 
first of all in our immediate families 
and it pays off in our relations with 
the entire world. 

Always, always keep this in mind 

The important thing for anyon 
but especially for a woman, becaus 
her job and her career require a 
higher degree of it, is to grow up 
and become psychologically mature. 


oul 
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Balance Sheet 
On Tranquilizers 


by SELIG GREENBERG 


medicine 
hullabaloo 


EW 
have raised 
as have the tranquilizing drugs, 
which within less than four years 
have soared to the forefront of phar- 
maceutical best sellers and are ex- 
pected to account in 1957 for sales 
of about $200,000,000. The tranquil- 
izers, used in the treatment of severe 
mental illness and even more widely 
to tone down ordinary tension, have 
put on a truly remarkable perform- 
ance since they first became general- 
ly available early in 1954. They have 
provided the drug industry with one 
of its richest bonanzas in many years 
and now make up four of the ten 
leading prescription items sold by 
druggists. They have brought about 
a profound change for the better in 
our public mental hospitals, and are 
given credit for the first signs of a 
reversal in the steady rise of the pop- 
ulation of such institutions. By be- 
ing able to calm down intensely dis- 
turbed schizophrenics through spe- 
cific localized effects upon the central 
nervous system, they have produced 
the first definite clue that mental 
disease involves some sort of chemical 
disturbance in the brain. Clearly 
they hold out the promise of a break- 
through in the battle against the 
scourge of mental illness. 
But while they obviously constitute 
a potent and revolutionary tool, the 
new drugs have stirred up a far-flung 
controversy and raised a number of 
disturbing questions. Medical author- 
ities have become increasingly con- 
indications that the tran 
quilizers are often used indiscrimin 
ately, without adequate medical su 
what 


developments in 
such an 


cerned over 


pervision o1 understanding of 


99 


they can and cannot do and what 
their adverse side-effects might be. 
About 35,000,000 prescriptions were 
written by doctors last year for the 
various tranquilizers now being mar- 
keted under some 40 trade names, 
and the number of such pres« riptions 
is expected to skyrocket this year to 
more than 40,000,000. Unlike nar- 
cotics, prescriptions for tranquilizers 
can be refilled, not only by the pa- 
tient but by his relatives and friends 
as well. 

The frenzied popularity of the so- 
called aspirins of the soul has un 
derscored the fact that millions of 
Americans are anxiety-ridden, jittery, 
and in need of a crutch to keep go- 
ing. But is it advisable for people 
who are not sick in the ordinary 
sense of the term to try to get rid 
of their tensions, which up to a point 
are a perfectly normal stimulant to 
peak performance under pressure, 
and to seek to achieve a synthetic 
peace of mind by gulping pills? Is it 
desirable to resort so widely to com- 
pounds which reduce only the symp- 
toms of anxiety without doing any 
thing to solve the basic problems that 
cause the symptoms? And how safe 
is it to have the tranquilizers dis- 
pensed mostly by general practition- 
ers, who know little about the prop- 
erties of these compounds or about 
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dealing adequately with psychiatric 
illness? 

While there are no ready 
to these questions and experts agree 
that it is far too early to try to assess 
fully the long-range value of the tran 
quilizing drugs, the significant and 
tremendously hopeful point is that, 
for the first time in history, medica- 
tion is now available which can tem- 
porarily turn off some _ psychoti 
symptoms. Such medication has al- 
ready proved of immense practical 
value in the bedlam atmosphere of 
the back wards of mental hospitals. 
But what is perhaps likely to be even 
more important in the long run, the 
tranquilizers promise to become a 
valuable tool in the investigation of 
the nature of the organic defect caus- 
ing disturbance of the mind. There 
is a strong possibility that they will 
pave the way for better and more spe- 
cific drugs which will not only calm 
down psychotics but actually cure 
mental illness. 


answers 


Nearly one-half of the 750,000 pa 
tients in the state and municipal 
mental hospitals in the United States 
are now being treated with tranquil- 
izers. Under the calming impact of 
these drugs, wards kept in an uproat 
by violently disturbed and destructive 
patients have quieted down. Noisy, 
confused, and agitated men and wom- 
en—some of them naked, inconti- 
nent, and soiled, many of them kept 
under heavy sedation or under res- 
traint for months and years—have 
been turned into quiet, reasonably 
cooperative patients who can dress 
and feed themselves and often can 
take part in various hospital activ- 
ities. This has gone a long way toward 
producing a more relaxed and hope- 
ful atmosphere in the back wards, 
which have traditionally been regard- 
ed as the end of the line in mental 
care. 

With the new means of managing 
unruly patients, hospitals have virtu- 
ally discarded the use of strait jackets 
and given up such other restraints as 
continuous tubs and wet packs. Front- 
al lobotomy, the personality-mutilat 
ing form of brain surgery, has been 
nearly abandoned. The use of elec- 
tric and insulin shock, which at best 
brings about a temporary improve- 
ment, has been sharply reduced. 
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While none of the chronic patients 
have actually been cured by the tran- 
quilizers, many of them have become 
much more amenable to treatment. 
Some of them have improved to such 
an extent that it has been possible to 
discharge them. The discharge rate 
in the New York state mental hospi- 
tal system has increased by 25 per 
cent in the last two years. In the na- 
tion as a whole, there was a drop of 
7,000 patients in the mental hospital 
population in 1956, the first in many 
years, instead of the expected increase 
of about 12,000. 

The new atmosphere in the dis- 
turbed not only means more 
humane treatment of the patients 
and paves the way for possible recov- 
ery of some of them but also has im- 
proved the morale of hospital per- 
sonnel. The custodial problem has 
been considerably simplified, and 
fewer attendants are needed merely 
to keep order. Doctors, nurses, and at- 
tendants can now devote more time 
to a hospital's real job—trying to get 
the patients well. Poor pay has not 
been the only factor in the crippling 
shortages of personnel in many men- 
tal hospitals. Another obstacle to the 
recruitment of the right kind of em- 
ployes has been the unpleasantness of 
the work. The new psychiatric drugs 
should make it easier to attract and 
hold better staff—a consideration of 
vital importance in securing more 
effective treatment for the patients. 


jut while the tranquilizers open 
up encouraging possibilities for cur- 
ative treatment, they confront 
the mental hospitals with new and 
challenging problems. The drugs 
make many severely ill patients re- 
sponsive to psychotherapy by enab- 
ling them to emerge at least to some 
degree from the grotesque world of 
their delusions and to think more 
clearly. But psychotherapy takes a 
lot of time. Even if it were assumed 
that psychotherapy can cure many 
chronic patients, which is an assump- 
tion still to be proved, it would take 
many more psychiatrists than are now 
available to try to do the job. 

Many thousands of previously un- 
reachable patients in the mental hos- 
pitals are now clamoring to “talk to 
somebody.” Group psychotherapy is 
one possible way of attempting to 
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meet the problem and is now being 
intensively developed. But even group 
psychotherapy requires many more 
psychiatrists. Also needed are mor 
nurses, occupational and recreational 
therapists, psychiatric social workers, 
and other trained employes to do a 
curative rather than a custodial job, 
which in the long run would reduce 
the patient load and mean 
costs. For regardless of how effective 
psychotherapy can be for acutely ill 
mental patients, there is little doubt 
that intensive treatment can bring 
about a much higher proportion of 
so-called “social recoveries” enabling 
the patients to return to society, even 
if they are not completely cured. The 
tranquilizing drugs now offer some 
hope for the first time that the huge 
prison-like warrens for the mentally 
ill can be transformed into real hos 
pitals. This is a challenge which will 
tax our and 
resources 
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In mental hospitals the tranquil 
izers are used under qualified pro 
fessional supervision, 
that reactions 
watched and adjusted ac 
cordingly. No such controls are gen 
erally possible when the drugs are 
prescribed for unhospitalized pa 
tients. Aside from the question of the 
advisability of the prolonged use of 
medication for relatively mild neurot 
ic complaints and for ordinary ten 
sion, this poses the threat of hazardous 
side effects. The American Psychiatric 
Association has warned that the ex 
cessive use of the tranquilizing drugs 
“for the relief of common anxiety 
emotional upsets, nervousness, and 
the routine tensions of everyday liv 
ing” is “medically unsound and con 
stitutes a public danger.” 
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The two compounds used in the 
preparation of the tranquilizers are 
reserpine, which is derived from the 
snake-like roots of a small shrub 
found in India, and chlorpromazine, 
a synthetic product developed by 
French chemists. Probably even more 
widely used on an ambulatory basis 
for ordinary tension are the mepro- 
bamates. These are milder relaxants 
that are not chemically related to the 
tranquilizers but act in a somewhat 
similar manner in relieving tension. 
The most popular meprobamates are 
Miltown and Equanil, identical sub- 
stances under different trade names. 


Although Miltown and Equanil are 
best known and most 
sorted to for milder emotional upsets 
their still 
as those of reserpine 
mazine. 


extensively re 
nowhere as large 
and chlorpro 
Observation of the 
ties of both the tranquilizers and the 
meprobamates is making it increas 
ingly 


sales are 
propel 
according to leading au 


thorities, that they not 
harmless as they have been represent 


cl ar, 
are always as 


ed to be. In some forms of mental o1 


emotional disorders, these drugs can 
boomerang to dangerous depression 
and have even been known to lead to 


suicide 


oth reserpine and chlorpromazine 
can cause a drop in blood pressure 
nausea, and allergic 


taking the 


symptoms similar to 


reactions. Som 
persons drugs develop 
those of Park 
inson’s disease, in which there is un 
controlled shaking. Reserpine may al 
so produce intestinal hemorrhage 
nasal 


and 


diarrhea, congestion, dizziness, 


fatigue headaches. Among the 
effects known to result 


at times from the use of chlorproma 


serious side 
zine are liver damage, a form of jaun 
dice, and agranulocytosis, in 

some white blood cells are depleted 
and the throat and digestive tract be 
ulcerated. Other 
casionally provoked by this drug are 


skin 


drow SsiIness 


come reactions ox 


rashes, fever, constipation, and 
Chlorpromazine also ap 
and to 
to maintain sus 
The 
been used long enough to 
whether they have habit 
forming properties But it is reported 
that patients develop with 
drawal symptoms and feel let dow: 
when the medication is discontinued 
Being milder relaxants, Miltown and 


Equanil 


reflexes 
fere with the ability 


pears to slow inter 


tained attention tranquilizers 


have not 


determine 


some 


are not quite so dangerous 


as the more powerful tranquilizers 
jut there is evidence indicating that 
the meprobamates can likewise cause 
undesirable psychological effects and 
may in some 


cases lead to addiction 

A warning regarding the “potentia 
hazards” of reserpine was issued some 
time ago by the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration. The agency cau 
tioned doctors that the drug “is 
the innocuous substance it was first 
thought to be, that there are 
traindications, and that the safe level 
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for long-term outpatient maintenance 
is lower than the originally recom- 
mended dosage schedule.” Reserpine 
in daily doses of from one-half to 
one milligram, the agency reported, 
“produces severe depression in a sig- 
nificant number of individuals, and 
has precipitated a very considerable 
number of suicidal attempts, some of 
them successful.” 

Experts stress that the use of the 
tranquilizing drugs is just as sen- 
sitive and skilled a procedure as the 
use of insulin for diabetics, of anti- 
convulsants for epileptics, and of digi- 
talis for cardiac patients. They cau- 
tion that before a general practitioner 
prescribes tranquilizers for a mental 
or emotional condition he should 
consult with a psychiatrist on diag- 
nosis and the patient’s outlook for 
recovery. But such warnings have 
been widely disregarded. Under the 
mounting clamor by many thousands 
of persons for serenity pills for what- 
ever ails them, numerous general 
practitioners are prescribing tranquil- 
izers without regard to their side re- 
actions and long-range effects and 
without any knowledge as to how 
psychiatric illness should be handled. 

In doing so, “physicians in general 
practice are taking the easiest course,” 
accoming to Dr. Knight Aldrich, 
chairman of the department of psy- 
chiatry at the University of Chicago. 
Other observers are inclined to take 
a less charitable view of the situation. 
They say that, in dispersing tons of 
the psychiatric drugs without know- 
ing too well what they are doing, 
many doctors are behaving irrespon- 
sibly, cashing in on a dangerous fad. 
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One medical authority told me re- 
cently that “not only are there few 
well-authenticated studies evaluating 
the effects of the tranquilizing drugs, 
particularly when used outside of the 
mental hospital, but the average doc- 
tor is usually too busy to read up care- 
fully on the professional literature. 
supplied by the drug houses. With 
the multi-million dollar bonanza pro- 
vided by the tranquilizers, there is al- 
ready a tremendous variety of such 
preparations and stiff competition 
among the drug manufacturers for 
the business. Each big firm is vigor- 
ously pushing its own products and 
is flooding physicians with free sam- 
ples and with summaries of so-called 
scientific articles that are often based 
on scanty or questionable clinical 
trials. Then there is the pressure ex- 
erted by countless neurotic patients. 
The physician inevitably feels that if 
he doesn’t accede to a request for a 
prescription for reserpine, chlorpro- 
mazine, or one of the meprobamates, 
the patient will go to another doctor 
and get it. So he might as well collect 
the fee himself.” 


What can be done about it? Ap- 
parently not much, under the prevail- 
ing system of free enterprise in medi- 
cine. “The federal government is 
charged with passing on drugs to 
make sure that they are safe for use 
as directed on the label,” commented 
one expert. “But it has no authority 
over the practice of medicine. Who 
does? It’s hard to say. The American 
Medical Association, the state and lo- 
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cal medical societies, and the state li- 
censing boards supposedly have some 
control over what doctors do. But 
you don’t see such control exercised 
too often.” 

As the controversy over the value 
and safety of the tranquilizing drugs 
in non-hospital use goes on, scien- 
tists in many laboratories are hunt- 
ing for answers regarding their pre- 
cise mode of action and for still more 
effective chemicals. A broad research 
program, to assess more fully what the 
new drugs can and cannot do and 
how they might be improved, is now 
being launched under a $2,000,000 
appropriation voted by Congress last 
year. A _ Psychopharmacology Serv 
ice Center has been established in 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health at Bethesda, Md., to make 
grants for research on the tranquil- 
izers and to coordinate all such 
studies. 


Important clues already have been 
uncovered regarding the means by 
which reserpine and chlorpromazine 
are able to quiet agitation in the 
mentally ill. In many such patients, 
these drugs somehow produce, a de- 
tached serenity without clouding of 
consciousness or impairment of mem- 
ory and judgment. By a process which 
still remains to be clarified, they 
bring about a blunting of emotion, 
so that the patient does not seem to 
care what is happening to him. He 
can thus get hold of himself again 
and is more amenable to outside in- 
fluences. Psychiatric investigators the- 
orize that the tranquilizers block out 
the brain mechanism governing the 
emotions, as if it were done surgically 
with a knife. One researcher has de- 
scribed this action of the new drugs 
as a sort of “chemical lobotomy.” 

The tranquilizers act in an entirely 
different manner from the barbitu- 
ates, such as phenobarbital, and other 
sedatives. Unlike the sedatives and 
the narcotics, the tranquilizing drugs 
are not simple painkillers. They 
quiet the patient’s tension but do so 
without making him groggy or ac- 
tually putting him to sleep. While 
the sedatives depress mental func- 
tions, the new compounds appear to 
bring relaxation without material 
loss of alertness. By calming the pa- 
tient without knocking him out, they 
facilitate a curative approach, even 
though: they do not actually cure 
anything. 
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Much more information is still 
needed to determine just how and 
where the tranquilizers act in the 
brain and nervous system. When such 
knowledge is obtained, it will enrich 
our understanding of the chemical 
foundations of human behavior and 
of the underlying causes of mental 
disorders. This in itself would be a 
tremendous accomplishment, ranking 
with the greatest discoveries in med- 
icine. Closely linked with this line of 
investigation is the intensive quest 
for drugs that are safer and more spe- 
cific in their action on various mental 
and emotional ailments. 


Most authorities feel that the tran- 
quilizers now available are only the 
advance guard of more effective drugs 
which are certain to be developed 
within a few years. This would open 
up dramatic possibilities for treating 
many mental patients without any 
hospitalization at all or after only a 
short hospital stay. It might then be 
possible for a large proportion of the 
mentally ill to get along with psy- 
chiatric supervision in the commun- 
ity, just as persons with chronic 
arthritis, nephritis, or heart condi- 
tions do if they see their doctors reg- 
ularly. It might even be possible to 
nip in the bud burgeoning outbreaks 
of emotional disturbance. 

The tranquilizing drugs have given 
new impetus to investigation of the 
chemistry of the brain in an attempt 
to discover why some of us break 
down under the same stresses that 
others manage to weather. According 
to Dr. James A. Shannon, director of 
the National Institutes of Health, the 
significance of these drugs goes far 
beyond their practical value in calm- 
ing violently disturbed psychotics. 
The tranquilizers, Dr. Shannon told 
me, “provide us with a clue to the 
biochemical structures upon which 
our emotions depend. Their biggest 
contribution probably will be in 
bringing out into the open the man- 
ner in which the emotions are manip- 
ulated biochemically. They are the 
opening wedge into an organic ap- 
proach to mental diseases.” In view of 
what the tranquilizers have shown 
they can do, Dr. Shannon declared, it 
is not at all fantastic to conceive that 
it may eventually be possible to cor- 
rect chemical defects in the brain, 
just as medicine can now use drugs 
to correct many defects in other 
organs. 
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The Man Who Owns One 


by MILTON MAYER 


iawn sign said, Phoenix Used Cars 
—Buy, Sell, Trade, so I drove in 
and said, “Where's Phoenix?” A man 
sitting on a heap of rubble said, “I’m 
Phoenix, watcha want?” “Not a 
thing. It’s what you want. I've got 
hg 

Phoenix rose from his ashes and 
said, “Where?” 

“Right here,” I said, tapping the 
steering wheel carefully. “It’s just 
what you want. Runs like a sewing 
machine.” 


“Don’t want no sewing machine,” 
said Phoenix, a little too surlily for 
my taste. 

I swallowed my pride, cleared my 
throat, and said, “Shall I start ‘er up 
for you?” 

“On your way out,” said Phoenix. 

I started to start ‘er up, but she 
wouldn’t start. I should have parked 
on a slope, the way we always do at 
home, but I hadn't. The battery be- 
gan to give out. I smiled at Phoenix 
and said, “She's a little low on com- 
pression. Needs a little valve job.” 

“Get it out of here,” said Phoenix. 

The engine—three-eighths of the 
engine, actually—started and I got it 
out of there and down the street to 
the next place, which was Honest 
John Setchel’s—We Buy 'Em. I drove 
in. 

“You buy ‘em?” I said. 

“Not all of ’em,” said the man. 

“Where,” I said, “is Honest John?” 

“Out to lunch,” said the man. “I’m 
Dishonest John. What can I do 
against you?” 

I saw that I was up against a 
smooth operator. I'd have to be a 
smooth operator myself. 

“I,” I said, “am Prof. Meyers of the 
Automotive Museum of America, at 
Dearborn, Michigan. I'll give you 
$500 for it.” 


“For what?” said Dishonest John 
He was nonplussed. I had caught him 
off base. 

“For this 1939 Cadillac, greatest 
car ever made, when all is said and 
done. Hard to find.” 

“They should be,” said Dishonest 
John, tagging the base. 

“Built like a gunboat,” I said. 

“Sell it to the Navy,” said John. 

I thought I'd better indicate that 
I wasn't a Fixed Price Man. “It does 
use a little gas,” I said. 

“When it isn’t running,” said Dis 
honest John. “When you run it down 
to the corner, you have to take a re- 
fueling plane along. If it runs.” 

“If it runs’?” I said, “ ‘if it runs’?”’ 

“Save your italics,” said Dishonest 
John, “and start ‘er up, if you can 
I saw you coasting in here.” 

She started like a rocket and then 
stopped. When she does that, there's 
no use kicking ‘er. You've just got to 
walt. 

I smiled at Dishonest John, and he 
smiled at me, as if to say, “We're two 
of a kind, you and I.” I patted ‘er on 
the shoulder, the way Roy Rogers 
pats his horse. “Good ole Cadillac,” 
I said. 

“Ole Cadillac,” said John. 

“I had ‘er down to Peterson's 
Monterey Garage,” I said, “and Man 
uel looked ‘er over, and do you know 
what he said?” 

“I do,” said Dishonest John. “He 
said there’s no way of finding out 
if it needs a bearing job until it's 
had a valve job.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of that part of 
what he said,” I said. “I was thinking 
of how he said, “They sure built ‘em 
to last in those days.’ ” 

“That,” said John, 
mistake.” 

“I suppose,” I said, “that the Egyp- 
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tians made a mistake when they 


built the Sphinx?” 


“They haven't sold another 
since,” said John. 

“Steel just went up six bucks a 
ton,” I said. “Just look at the steel 
alone.” 

“If the steel were alone”, said 
John, “it might be worth something. 
But it would take six men at six 
bucks an hour a week to get the steel 
off.” 

“What should I do with it?” 

“Why don't sell yourself to 
the Automotive Museum?” said John. 
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“Tohn,” I said, “I have a wife and 
four little children. There’s my old 
mother, my old brother... ” 

John was sobbing convulsively, and 
I struck. “Two fifty,” I said. 

John forced a wan smile through 
his tears. “Forty,” he said. 

“Two forty-seven fifty,” I said. 

“Forty,” said John. 

“Two forty-five,” I said. 

“Forty,” said John. 

“John,” I said, thrusting out my 
hand, “I'll meet you half way.” 

“Between twenty and sixty,” said 
John, grasping my hand in both of 
his and throwing me over his should- 
er, “and if you tell me that the trim 
alone is worth forty, I'll tell you 
that that’s what I’m buying it for. 
Take off the trim and I'll give you 
forty dollars for it and you can keep 
the car.” 

I looked at him with my big blue 
eyes, two stars in two pools of night. 
“The tank’s full,” I 

“I know,” said John, “You filled 
it last night. I was watering my lawn 
and suddenly the pressure went down 
to a trickle. Open ‘er up.” 

I opened ‘er up, and John stuck 
his finger in and pulled it out and 
licked it. “Hmm,” he said, “fudge 
ripple.” “That tank—” I said. 
holds 20.6 gallons,” said John, “and 
there is 20.3257 gallons in it right 
and I know the brand. It’s 
Old Dilute, sometimes known as AIl- 
Knock. It will take me $5.4909 worth 
of time to syphon it out and extract 
the gas from the water. I'll give you 
$42.50 and forget the .009 because 
we're friends. When I think of your 
old mother I—I—I—"and he broke 
down again. It bad that he 
had to wipe the tears from his eyes 
with both hands, and his left hand, 
which had been clutched in a fist all 


said. 
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now, 


was $0 


the time we were talking, fell open, 
and $42.50 fell out of it. 

I didn’t want a car. I never wanted 
a car. I never will. But Baby thinks 
she needs one; she has to strip the 
supermarket, jet-propel the kids to 
the sawbones, hone the floors, blow- 
torch the walls, boil the laundry (and 
mangle the sheets), mow the lower 
meadow, beat the rugs, prime the 
pump, stir the spaghetti sauce, tool 
up the scythe, churn the margerine, 
read proof, and count the profits. 
She thinks she needs an automobile. 


A couple of months ago I took the 
Cadillac (which we'd got as a gift) to 
Manuel at Peterson’s Monterey Ga- 
rage. Manuel put his stethoscope to 
the engine block and said gravely, 
“She's down to three cylinders, friend. 
I should be faithless to the Hippo- 
cratic Oath if I told you that there 
was any hope.” 

“How long?” 
trembling. 

“A month if you drive her,” said 
Manuel, “two months if you don’t; 
the rust has got the doorpost on the 
left side; the windows are holding the 
roof up. Don’t lower the windows, 
whatever you do.” 

“They won't lower,” I said. 

“It’s all for the best,” said Manuel. 

We tried to give it away, but no- 
body wanted it except some high 
school kids. We have a high school 
kid of our own, and we won't let him 
have a tommy-gun, much less an au- 
tomobile. So Dishonest John got it. 

With the $42.50 in my hot hand, 
I highballed it over to the Monterey 
Peninsula Herald and read the want 
No more dealers for me. I'd 
learned a thing from Dishonest John. 
This time I'd do the dealing. Here 
was the ad: 


said, my lip 


ads. 


1949 Packard. Clean. Baby-bot- 
tom blue. A few miles on it. Will 
dicker. No dealers. Widow Mur- 
gatroyd, 140 Center Street. 


At 140 Center Street I had to fight 
my way through a tangle of small 
children on the doorstep of the shan- 
ty. They all had pellagra. Widow 
Murgatroyd was sitting on an orange 
crate in the “parlor”’—there was only 
one room—doing petit-point on a 
piece-work basis for the Universal and 
Amalgamated Petit-Point Corpora- 


tion of America, a 


Dupont. 


“Widow Murgatroyd,” I said, “I am 
S. Legree Meagher of International 
Scrapiron, Ltd., London, New York, 
Bombay, and, of course, Tokyo. I'll 
pick up that old wreck of yours for 
junk. That, of course,” I said, and 
my tongue, as I unrolled it, was like 
cold rolled steel, “is what it is.” 

The widow began to blubber. 

“Two,” she sniffled, “two-fifty. It’s 
all I have.” 

“Forty,” I said. 

The tears cascaded down her 
cheeks and into the petit-point, and 
her pellagric babes clustered around 
her. “I've used it only to take the 
little ones to church,” she said. 

“Forty,” I said. 

“Two forty-seven fifty,” said, or, 
rather, sobbed, the widow. 

I put my silk hat on my head and 
patted it on top and moved to the 
door. “Forty,” I said, “Won't dicker.” 

She held out her careworn hand 
and I dropped forty dollars into it, 
putting the other $2.50 into my 
pocket. 

She—the Packard—tran like a sew- 
ing machine. On my way home | 
turned off at Dishonest John’s. | 
couldn't resist. 

John was standing there: He stared 
at me. “Hiya, ya old thief,” I said. 
“Look at ’er.” 

“I’m looking,” said John. 

“Forty bucks,” I said. 

“For—torty?” said John. 

“Forty,” I said. 

His whole body suddenly shook 
with a terrible convulsion. Then he 
sank to the ground and with both 
hands scratched at the dirt and 
poured it over his head. I went over 
to him and patted him on the 
shoulder. “You taught me how,” I 
said. “Buck up, boy, there are more 
where both of them came from.” 

But John flung himself face down 
in the dirt and rolled around, moan- 
ing in unmeasured agony. Then he 
sat up and tore out his hair and 
rent his gray flannel suit and cried: 

“Oh, that Murgatroyd, that Mur- 
gatroyd! Oh, that sulphurous tomato! 
Oh, that overage cupcake!” 

I grabbed him by both shoulders 
and shook him. “Do you know the 
Widow Murgatroyd?” I said. 

“Do I know her?” he screamed. “J 
sold her that Packard for $18.75 day 
before yesterday.” 
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Rigging the Record 


by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


( NE OF my favorite stanzas in lit- 
erature runs this way: 
The moving finger writes; and 
having writ, 
Moves nor all 
nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half 
a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a 


word of it. 


on; your prety 


Thus saith the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, a work of which 
belongs to the ages. Despite the 
sagacity of the Rubaiyat, however, 
the Republican Party is doing its 
utmost to prove the Rubatyat wrong. 
With the aid of a cooperative press, 
the G.O.P. has massed all its public- 
relations battalions to lure back and 
cancel out memory of the Republican 
record in the vital field of Social Se- 
curity legislation. 

In June of this year the 10,000,- 
000th person qualified for Social Se- 
curity benefits. If one listened to 
President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Marion B. Folsom on this occasion, 
one inevitably would have concluded 
that Social Security was wholly and 
totally a G.O.P. invention. Their en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds. The Presi- 
dent described the event as a symbol 
that his government's “prime concern 
is the welfare of its people.” 

Because Social Security is now as 
much a part of American life as night 
baseball or self-starters on automo- 
biles, the words of the President and 
his Cabinet member were favorably 
received throughout the land. How 
many remembered that, if the Repub 
lican Party had prevailed in the coun- 
cils of the nation, there never would 
have been a 10,000,000th citizen to 
qualify for Social Security payments? 
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Ihere just would not have been any 
Social Security program at all 

One had to admire the audacity ol 
Mr. Eisenhower and Secretary Fo! 
som in harvesting Republican politi 
cal capital out of this great anniver 
sary date of the Social Security pro 
gram. Yet, it might have been about 
as logical for a cannibal to send a 
telegram of condolences to the family 
of a victim he has 
supper! 

When he the Republican 
nominee for President in 1936, Al! 
Landon of Kansas made this speech 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
ing the then new program: 


just eaten for 
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“This is the largest tax bill in 
history. And to call it ‘Social Secur 
ity’ is a fraud on the workingman 
, I am not exaggerating the 
folly of this legislation. The saving 
it forces on our workers is a crue] 
hoax.” 


During that same campaign a Re 
publican Party pamphlet ventured 
this charge about the embryonic So 
cial Security act: “The way they've 
rigged this thing and rushed it 
through Congress, it appears to me 
that they figure a lot of us are willing 
to trade our votes for a 
insurance policy.” 

One wonders if the_ 10,000,000 
Americans drawing Social Security 
benefits regard as “counterfeit” this 
protection in their old age 

Has the G.O.P. really been able to 
cancel its record in this realm? 

In 1956 two fundamental reforms 
were added to the Social Security 
law. Women annuitants were 
the option of retiring at 62 rather 
than at the age of 65, a proposal | 
originally sponsored in the Senate 
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although in a slightly broader form 
than that in which it passed. Second 
disability 
provided at the age of 50 for work 
either sex become pe! 
manently or totally disabled. Che 
vote on the second proposal was pa 
ticularly the 
it passed only by the narrow margin 
of 47 to 45 

Forty-one Democrati 
ed for 


a system ol benefits was 
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close in Senate, where 


Senators vot 
benefits and 
Republican 


disability 


I his 


disability seven 


against; SIX senators 
benefits and 538 


that, 


voted for 
against meant while 85 
per the { 

Senate supported the proposition that 
Social Security 
a worker no longer physically able to 
support himself and his family, 8 
per cent of the Republicans voted 
against such an 


cent of Democrats in the 


benefits should go to 


idea 


change 


One of the most merited 
the bill in the 


amendment by Senato1 


made in Senate was 
the Paul H 
Douglas of Illinois to allow recipients 
of direct 


old-age assistance to earn 


up to $50 without having this amount 


subtracted from their relatively mea 


The 


ger subsistence amend 
vote of 56 to 34 


grants 


ment passed by a 


although later it was unfortunately 


eliminated in conference 
support d 


Democrats 
opposed 


amendment, and eight op) 
it. Eighteen Republicans backed this 
amendment, and 26 opposed it 


Thirty-eight 
this 


Kise 


threw the fu 


It is significant too that the 
hower Administration 
weight of its influence and 
against both the amendment to pro 


vide disability Social 


pre slige 


under 
Security and the provision to 
the retirement 

But when the 
named Mrs 


benefits 
lowe} 
age lor women 
widow of a war hero 
Jane Gavin became the 
10,000,000th Social Security 
itant, the President and 
Folsom pulled out all the 
heralding the occasion 

Look as I might, I detected com 
paratively little effort in the press to 
acquaint the American public with 
the facts about the actual Republi 
] ] 


security legisia 


a 


annu 
Secretary 


SLODS In 


can record on Social 
tion. Played straight and with solem 
nity was President Eisenhower's 
praise for a program which his party 
had savagely 
foot, and dragoon 

And so I wondered if 
had really succeeded in 


the wisdom of the Rubaiyat 


fought against—horse 


the G.O.P 
repealing 
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The Mountebank 
At The Movies 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


NE OF these days, that grinning, 

orating, canting, crooning, back- 
slapping, guitar-strumming, _ plati- 
tude-burbling, complacency-stroking, 
power-pilfering phony on the plat- 
form, in the pulpit, in the newspaper 
columns, in the movies, on the radio, 
on television, on every rostrum for 
public attraction, diversion, persua- 
sion, seduction, and just plain con- 
fectionery swindling, is going to take 
his fated pratfall and get what he 
deserves. 

So runs the persistent hope or 
dream—or even, occasionally, the 
happy reality threading through the 
folklore of entertainment: the strain 
of self-criticism that is another face 
of the self-protective fickleness by 
which people eventually save them- 
selves, once in a while, from their 
intoxication with their self-created 
popularity. The Athenians depended 
upon occasional ostracism, and the 
republican Romans upon assassina- 
tion, to protect themselves from the 
ominous ingratiation of their idols. 
The publics of “the new era of the 
common man” must rely upon the at 
once coarser device of simply ceasing 
to applaud—and then denying at- 
tention to anyone who isn’t being ap- 
plauded. Even as they lavish credu- 
lity and adulation, they search out 
imperfections and scandal, relishing 
the exhibition of equated qualities 
and frailties until there has been just 
enough noise and smoke and empathy 
to induce the salutary yawn of 
democracy. 

The rise and fall of the false mes- 
siah, the demagogue, the mounte- 
bank with his fingers in the ull of 
popular favor, is a perennial subject 
for parable—the more apposite, per 
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haps, in our time of electronic mag- 
nilfications of sounds and images, yet 
still quite familiar, and comforting. 
It is not even inconsistent that the 
mountebank’s own media are used 
to expose and ridicule him. In fact, 
it is appropriate that there be movies 
and radio and television shows as 
homeopathic antidotes against the 
toxic raptures of continual enter- 
tainment. But there ought to be no 
simple faith in lasting cures—espe- 
cially when the antidotes are taken 
largely for the same purposes, and 
work mainly as they attract, divert, 
and generally enthrall the mind. 

A principal reason for the ultimate 
indeterminacy of even the most ef- 
fective parables of this kind is that 
the public being taken in, victimized 
—and eventually vindicated, of 
course, in the mountebank’s down- 
fall—is rarely shown clearly to be 
the same public watching or listening 
to the story. Moreover, in the man- 
ner of the familiar folk fantasies of 
the overthrow of witches, evil kings, 
and mortgage-wielding villains, it is 
only through the working of senti- 
mentally punctual chance that justice 
is done. The public in the story is 
saved in the nick of time, not by any- 
thing it can do itself, but by some 
turn of melodrama that is really be- 
yond the powers of the public to ac- 
complish. The public hearing or 
watching the story, then, is really 
left with no sense of there being any- 
thing it can do with its own evil 
creatures—except, of course, to wait 
for the comfortingly inevitable out- 
come, as in the story. 

The problem has to do with how 
well the public recognizes itself in 
films about the public. The game of 


debunking the popularly great may 
go no further than a kind of childish 
cruelty: a little turnabout mockery 
for a moment when the crowd re- 
freshes its docility in a communal 
snicker—unless the people come to 
know that they have been playing 
at something that isn’t a game. 

The seriousness of films such as 
The Great Man, A Face in the Crowd, 
and The Sweet Smell of Success is 
made ultimately playful by their 
melodramatically satisfying conclu- 
sions. There may be no question that 
the sort of thing they try to do, 
whether it works completely or not, 
shows audiences some sharp pictures 
of despicable successes of the insolent- 
ly sovereign underworlds of radio, 
television, scandal-scented journal- 
ism, and privately-serving public re- 
lations. But the audience is shown its 
own face only occasionally, and then 
rarely with such fidelity that there is 
recognition. 


Like the fairy tale “mirror, mirror, 
on the wall,” the entertainment film 
characteristically reflects the viewers’ 
projection of “the fairest of them 
all”—often for the deliberate purpose 
of explaining the precise experience 
they are supposed to be having. In 
films about singers, or musicians, or 
comedians, or athletes, or others who 
perform while people watch and 
listen, the action involving the per- 
formance itself typically instructs the 
audience in the theater by carefully 
moving from the figure of the per- 
former to the faces of the fictive spec- 
tators—again and again, until it is 
quite clear that we, on both sides 
of the screen, are expected to be en- 
raptured by the greatest little lady 
who ever socked over a song, or the 
greatest dancer, or the greatest this 
or that. 

The device is another form of the 
cheer-leading that pervades the pop- 
ular media, whereby the audience is 
ingested by its own creatures. There 
are, for example, the signs in radio 
and television studios calling up 
laughter, applause, and other re- 
hearsed responses; or the sacramental 
rites of popularity polls and audience 
rating systems, in which the public 
looks on happily as its own entrails 
are minutely examined for auguries; 
or the pages and pages of so-called 
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newspapers and periodicals of topical 
journalism, devoted to the perpetual 
indoctrination of successive genera- 


tions of readers in the conjugation of 
entertainment and events, until the 
only events are entertainment, and 
entertainers and entertained are dis- 
tinguishable only in the aspect of 
the angle of reportage. 


It is probably significant that the 
films The Great Man, A Face in the 
Crowd, and The Sweet Smell of Suc- 
follow upon one another so 
closely. There may be some validity 
in the view that the movie people 
are having some innings at the ex- 
pense of rival, frequently hostile 
media—especially radio and _ televi- 
sion. There are at least two sides to 
the game of disparagement, in any 
case. If the movies do picture radio 
and television as supermarkets for 
packaged sham and sugared dema- 
goguery, television has been relishing 
a long series of dramas presenting the 
motion picture industry as a gilded 
cesspool, in which creative integrity 
sinks until it is merely undistinguish- 
able from the residual slime of suc- 
The Hollywood Award Winner, 
for example, strategically telecast a 
few days before the Academy Award 
presentations early this year, was 
quite clear about the artistic honesty 
of television, and the shoddy com- 
mercialism of the movies. Written by 
Dick Berg for Kaiser Aluminum, the 
play depicted the disillusionment of 
a young, idealistic television writer 
who has been called to Hollywood to 
translate one of his crusading plays 
into a movie script. His dreams of 
dramatic integrity are ground into 
box-office hamburger by an unscru- 
pulous, success-serving producer. But 
television virtue triumphs in the end, 
as the producer is shown to be ter- 
ribly unhappy, for all his power and 
glory, and the honest writer announ- 
ces that he is going to stick it out in 
Hollywood, fighting the good fight 
for the true and the beautiful, come 
what guerdons may. 

It is interesting how many of the 
moralities dealing basically with the 
public’s images of its heroes and olf 
itself have as their narrators or pro 
tagonists the familiar figure of the 
reporter-writer, who, representing the 
public’s conscience, sees all and 
eventually tells it. The character of 
the writer, personifying the search 
after and publication of the truth- 


cess 


cess. 
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although temporarily wallowing in 
the rewarding filth of crime, political 
corruption, crooked sporting events, 
and commercial malefactions—is 
commonplace in the movies. This 
image, created, after all, by writers, 
may be traced to Nineteenth Century 
ideologies and romanticisms of the 
role of artists and intellectuals. But 
nearer origins unquestionably are in 
the class-conscious, social-reformative 
literature of the Depression. In par- 
ables of good and evil in the mass 
media, the observer-writer is almost a 
necessity. The public itself, apparent 
ly, cannot otherwise be personified 

although it is equally apparent that 
the writer’s very role inevitably places 
him outside the public, even at the 
moment when he is speaking for it. 


In The Great Man, it is a radio 
reporter, played by Jose Ferrer (who 
also directed and helped write the 
screenplay with Al Morgan, from the 
latter's novel) who eventually speaks 
for the public, exposing—posthu- 
mously, but still in the nick of time 
—the fraudulence of a leading radio 
and television “personality.” The 
film has sharp, cocktail-classy dia- 
logue, the suggestion, with relish, of 
the skulduggery and lechery within 
the soundproofed walls of network 
broadcasting—and the clear distor- 
tions of faint resemblances to real 
people, notably the late Arthur God- 
frey, who is still alive. Beneath the 
emery-paper veneer, however, is a 
familiar show business melodrama of 
backstage intrigue, treachery, and 
eventual triumph for embattled 
righteousness. The commerciality of 
commercial radio is _ significantly 
avoided; the word “sponsor” being 


heard only in a wisecrack or two 

The face of the crowd, 
is more seriously obscured; glimpsed 
occasionally, but finally hidden be 
hind the surrogate image of the re 
Ihe same face, whose 
features the mass media mountebank 
wears as a mask, is almost recogniz 
able in A Face in the Crowd, directed 
by Elia Kazan from Budd Schulberg’s 
screen play. The mountebank, whose 
face emerges from the crowd to be 
come its face for a while, is here a 
guitar-playing, country music-singing 
hillbilly hobo, Andy Griffith, magni 
fied by television into a monster ol 
seductive megalomania——combining 
resemblances to a wide choice of idols 

reaching from influence upon the 
purchase of mattresses and vitamin 
pills towards political power. Again, 
however, the sentimental miracle 
happens just in time, as the girl who 
discovered him and managed his 
rise, Patricia Neal, finally thinks 
with her brains instead of her glands 
and works 
over a 


however 


po! ter-rescuer. 


an improbable exposure 
nationwide network. And 
again, it is the ubiquitous writer, 
Walter Matthau, who gets out of 
television's gaudy grubstreet just in 
time to lecture the public on what 
the public is seeing—without mak 
ing plain, however, that the public 
must see itself first and clearest of all 
Kazan and Schulberg—who worked 
together on On the Waterfront—are 
drawing a cartoon, with brushes and 
inks out of the documentary and neo- 
realistic cinema, and the cartoon is 
bold and exciting, if too hurriedly 
outlined. The limitations of exaggera 
tion and therapeutic melodrama, 
however, are reached at all the points 
where the people in the theaters do 
not recognize themselves in the cari 
catures on the screen. 


The writer as public conscience 





may himself become a monster, too 
—which may be seen as a “switch” 
on the mass media mountebank 
theme that is worked in The Sweet 
Smell of Success. This film again 
exemplifies the developing genre of 
what may be called the cinema a clef, 
in which the likenesses of the charac- 
ters to actual persons adds caustic 
purposes to the fictions. Here, “J. J.,” 
the great newspaper gossip columnist 
and television panjandrum, monger- 
ing scandal, obsessive patriotism, and 
counterfeit sentimentality as the mer- 
chandise of what is essentially a vast 
business of public blackmail, is a 
figure of such coruscating malevol- 
ence as to resemble only a caricatured 
archetype. The best living, breathing 
caricature of this kind, of course, is 
the fabled “W.W.,” and the film's 
sense of the world in which Winchell 
has been absolute monarch for so 
long. 


The screen play by Clifford Odets 
and Ernest Lehman is the most flu- 
ently bitter of all the contemporary 
antidotes against the poisons of pop- 
ularity—albeit more narrowly spe- 
cific, and therapeutically limited, to 
begin with. The direction of Scots- 
man Alexander Mackendrick, known 
heretofore for delightfully wry com- 
edies like High and Dry, achieves an 
off-beat, drumming impact—although 
the rhythms eventually become re- 
lentlessly frenetic, as if intended only 
to mesmerize or fatigue the sensibil- 
ities, rather than to stimulate them. 
Some unusual casting presents Burt 
Lancaster as the brutally brilliant 
columnist, and Tony Curtis, in his 
best performance, as a greasy pimp 
of the publicity profession. 


Again, however, the film, in neces- 
sarily offering another entertainment 
to be enjoyed, makes too little more 
than entertainment of the matter of 
the idolization of entertainers. The 
outcome again is comforting, as mon- 
ster mountebank’s weakness is sym- 
bolized in his loss of hegemony over 
his young sister. The melodrama of 
the finale, however, with all its irony, 
suggests the weakness not of the 
mountebank, but of his creators and 
creatures. The audience appears only 
by inference, as the source and ex- 
pression of his power—and never 
with that vital clarity that will reveal 
the whole, true face of the mounte 
bank, on both sides of the screen. 
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Hester's Correctives 


Dear Sirs: 

Hugh B. Hester—it is hard to believe he 
is a general—has contributed most valuable 
facts, interpretations, and suggestions in his 
article in the July issue, “The Question No- 
body Asks.” 

The perversion of the Marshall Plan to 
destroy its humane value through becoming 
an adjunct of the militarization of reluctant 
countries; the destruction of some myths of 
the cold war and the placing of large blame 
for it upon our own shoulders, and the 
factual presentation of Soviet attitudes all 
are splendid correctives of the vicious propa- 
ganda with which we have been deluged by 
the Pentagon and its cohorts. 

With the greatest spending power, thirty- 
two billion dollars this year, of any group 
in all history, we must expect the military 
to cling to their might by every device 
they can muster of fear-raising and 
misrepresenting. 

Certainly General Hester's first-hand ex- 
perience of the Russians squares completely 
with our own in 1929-30 when my husband 
was engineer in charge of building 780 miles 
of highway in the city and province of 
Moscow. Common experience of Americans 
then in Russia was that if you played fair 
with them, you could trust them; but if, 
like the ineffable Mr. Dulles, you tried to 
two-time and double-talk them, you would 
be beaten every time. The only way to es- 
tablish decent relationships with them, and 
with all the eastern peoples, is on a basis of 
unequivocal, forthright honesty. We must 
not only be honest, we must be above all 
suspicion of falsity. 

General Hester's article supports the find- 
ings of Morris Rubin on Russia reported in 
The Progressive last fall, and both accord 
with my own knowledge and experience. 

ELEANOR POWELL 
Cornwall, N. Y. 


Spiritual Cynicism 


Dear Sirs: 

I hope the graduates of Atlanta University 
were as deeply impressed with the wisdom 
and thoughtfulness contained in Miss Lil 
lion Smith's commencement address as |! 
was. Her words touched a central artery of 
human frailty—our fear to be the individual 
the iconoclast, the man alone—in a society 
which castigates the idealist and derides his 
standards. As thinking people, we all agree 
with the statement attributed to Abraham 
Lincoln, “One man with God is a majority,” 


but exceeding few of us have the spiritual 
stamina to follow it through. 

According to the Scriptures, acts of omis 
sion are equally as reprehensible as acts of 
commission, and certainly the “silence” Miss 
Smith alludes to, in the face of the grave 
assaults on basic rights of the individual in 
our own age, indicate the moral depravity 
into which our generation has sunk. 

If we examine ourselves objectively, with 
the cold eye of truth, we must admit that 
we—those of us who have “sold out” not 
only the victims of injustice and outrage, 
but our own integrity as well—have con- 
tributed mightily in bringing about the so- 
called “decline of the West.” 

But, perhaps the fault is basic to the age 
in which we live—the scientific-materialistic 
outlook which unconsciously contaminates 
our psychological perspective. We label the 
Renaissance, “sentimental”; the Victorian 
Era, “hypocritical,” but will not “spiritual 
cynicism” and “moral ineptitude” be just 
epithets in today’s crucial contest in which 
“the winner names the age”? 


Evsiz LINDEMAN 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Ban Nuclear Weapons 


Dear Sirs: 

If living in the atomic age is not enough 
to convince us of existing world-wide neu- 
rosis, surely a glance at the headlines will 
do so. 


Our hearts sink when we are informed of 
lack of success of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence in London. However, we are cheered 
by Harold Stassen’s statement as U.S. repre- 
sentative to the Conference that our gov- 
ernment proposes a temporary ban on the 
testing of nuclear weapons as a step toward 
universal disarmament. We pray that at last 
the governments of the world will come to 
their senses and harness the evil of the hy- 
drogen bomb lest many of us perish—quick 
ly in the event of nuclear war; slowly and 
more insidiously from the dangers of atomic 
fall-out. We are impatient at the slowness 
of agreement on such a ban, and fearful that 
rigidity of the governments involved may 
make agreement impossible, but we fervent- 
ly hope that Mr. Stassen's proposal will meet 
with success. 

Imagine our dismay on the eve of this 
near hope to read the announcement of 
President Eisenhower of United States’ 
achievement of a “clean” nuclear bomb, and 
his hope that we might share the technical 
knowledge of how to produce a “clean” 
bomb with the U.SS.R. and other nations 
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possessing nuclear weapons so that, should 
an atom war occur, those of us (perhaps 
half) who survive will not suffer from harm- 
ful effects of radioactive fall-out! 

Surely historians of the future, if future 
there be, will look back on this second half 
of the Twentieth Century with amazement 
at the machinations of mankind to wipe it- 
self off the face of the earth. A clean bomb 
indeed! The word bomb itself can never be 
clean since its intent is for the destruction 
of human life. 

As enlightened, intelligent people dedi- 
cated to the furtherance of a good life for 
all, can we not see that should an atomic 
war occur, civilization as we know it cannot 
survive? President Eisenhower has said that 
“there is no alternative to peace.” If this is 
true, then let us wage peace and prepare for 
peace—not prepare for war and possibly 
wage it. Let us urge our government to press 
for a ban of nuclear weapons testing 
as a first step toward easing world tensions, 
and then let us continue our efforts 
toward achieving universal, total disarm- 
ament. Nothing short of this will bring se- 
curity in the atomic era. 


Grace Its 
Madison, Wis 


Basic Problem 


Dear Sirs: 

Leon H. Keyserling’s comprehensive an 
alysis in “Cracks in the National Economy” 
suggests to my mind “The Crack in the 
National Economy.” Perhaps one of the 
more plausible answers might be something 
like this: while the experts and master me- 
chanics are tinkering with the machinery of 
this economy, the driver of the car is almost 
ignored. 

No amount of fixing, tinkering, stream 
lining, etc., of the economic car can with 
stand the misuse to which it is subjected by 
the “drivers” (namely, ourselves). In fact, 
no economy is foolproof from corruption, 
and perhaps that is one of our basic prob 
lems. What system can survive human greed? 

PAUL BRINKMAN, JR 
Portland, Ore 


Greatest Blunder 


Dear Sirs: 

Your editorial, “Failure in the Far East,” 
in the July Progressive omitted the most im 
portant reason of all: our failure to have an 
immediate showdown with Russia over 
atomic inspection and control in 1945. That 
single mistake—the greatest blunder ever 
committed by any nation in all history— 
has cost us more than $200,000,000,000 in arm- 
ament, a disastrous war in Korea, a mad 
and suicidal atomic arms race, the sabotage 
of the United Nations, the disappearance of 
one-third of mankind behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and a legacy of fear, hatred, and in- 
security which has done much to undermine 
our free institutions. 

Can any unbiased person deny that roost 
of the troubles of the postwar era have re- 
sulted from our failure to do to Russia what 
we did to the Axis powers? To say that this 
would have bred more hatred and war is 
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to fly in the face of the most patent evi 
dence. There was far less hatred against 
the West in Germany and Japan one year 
after their defeat in armed conflict than 
there is in India today fifteen years 
after her victory through non-violent resist- 
ance. And can anybody in his right mind 
maintain that Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
is worse than Hitler or the present demo 
cratic ruling group in Japan worse than the 
military clique of the 1930s and "40s? 

But there is little likelihood that war 
would have resulted; and if it had, it would 
have been infinitely easier and safer to wage 
than now. Yet would the pacifists have been 
any less vociferous in denouncing such ac- 
tion then than now? Well, we followed their 
advice, and what did it do for us? Did it 
save us from the H-bomb, the cold war, the 
Hungarian atrocities, or any of the other 
things they hoped it would save us from? 

When will the pacifists abandon their 
ideological approach (for that is what it is) 
and begin basing their thinking upon actual 
historic facts? 

THeopore B. Durur 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Mayer Less Frequently 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been reading with concern the pro 
and con letters regarding Milton Mayer's 
articles in The Progressive. As the situation 
stands, many readers wouldn't do without 
him, and many readers can’t do with him 
I am wondering if he has not been a reg 
ular contributor for a long enough time to 
ask him to write for only, say, every second 
or third issue? 

As it is, one 
the editors are 
ous 


gains the 
stubbornly 


impression that 
ignoring numer 
requests by publishing his 
articles month after month, year after year 
Please, understand that I am not taking 
sides, but that I am merely trying to find a 
solution most in keeping with the principles 
of The Progressive as a liberal magazine 
and which will also help to increase your 
number of readers 


readers’ 


My suggestion of asking Milton Mayet 
to contribute occasionally instead of reg 
ularly (in order to keep both sides happy) 


will also serve another purpose You will 
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gain space to fill with the writings of other 
contributors, thus assuring your readers of 
your broad range of interests, of the fact 
that there are many writers anxious to con- 
tribute to The Progressive, and you will also 
prove that you have no tendeucy to grow 
stale. As long as the same w r contrib- 
ute to issue after issue, th rtainly 
this danger which, in my © iberal 
magazine can ill afford 
M. 


More Than Mayer 


Dear Sirs 

For about six s I have been reading 
what Milton Mayer writes in The Pro- 
gressive The instant The Progressive 
reaches my mailbox I drop what I'm doing 
immediately, muzzle anyone who is talking. 
and read whet Mayer has to say, and what 
readers iave vy about what he has to 
say 

Ni t Y tine I have been trying 
to Pp sit faver, but I really can't 
I Vike ain art s. they suit me to a T. But 
souiethth g ned recently that gives me 
a real crufge, and I think you should fire 
Mav. : is ke this: | was going through 
a huve stace of back Progressives, taking 
out al) the Muay ‘rticles to keep, separat 
ing the gol dross, as it were. And 
I couldn't belive it: I discovered that The 
Progressive actually includes other interest 
ing articles besides Mayer's, and I was very 
impressed by three or four of them! So you 
can see, but for Mayer, I would have made 
tbis important discovery long ago 

Roo Scorr 
Bethlehem, Pa 


Mayer a Genius 


Dear Sirs: 

In the June issue People’s Forum Gene 
Antley wonders if Milton Mayer is “an 
idiotic genius or an ingenious idiot.” Let me 
assure him that Mayer is just straight 100 
per cent genius. He writes for and is un- 
derstood by people who don’t sit in com- 
fortable arm chairs. And, answering Jacob 
Levin in the same issue, Mayer, being a 
genius, knows that the thousands of years 
the Jews and Judaism's offsprings, Christian- 
itv. Mohammedanism, and recently Marx 
ism. have warred or killed only bring more 
hate and more violence into a world which 
must renounce violence if it is to continue 
The old law, “An eve for an eve,” must 
go. Wise people and nations know there 
are neutral corners and take them. 

And. Mr. Rubin, if you ever drop Milton 
Maver, another bit of me will die, leaving 
those love-ly liberals to confuse the pee pul 
further 

Yone U. STAFFORD 
West Springfield, Mass 


Mayer's Bitterness 


Dear Sirs 

I have just read Milton Mayer's “Box 
Office Quakers” in the June Progressive 
How could anyone mistake anyone so hos 
tile as Milton Mayer for a Quaker! 


The most characteristic thing about 
Quakers is their love for all men. Judging 
by his writing, Milton Mayer hates people. 
He does not make “Quaker sounds,” which 
are kind and_ gentle, reconciling and 
constructive. 

I hope this talented and good-intentioned 
man will someday resolve his bitterness 
and know the satisfaction of making some 
serious contributions toward the peace and 
brotherhood he now simply “squawks” 
about. 

Joy C. Guze 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pygmies vs. Stevenson 


I am glad to get rid of The Progressive 
and Milton Mayer at the same time. I shall 
never read your magazine again. You have 
been too busy kicking a fallen giant. What- 
ever contemptible little pygmies may say 
against Adlai Stevenson, he is a man of 
unusual distinction and integrity. In my 
opinion and in the opinions of many others 
he is the greatest living American. 

JOHANNA HENSOLDT 
Washington, D. C 


Only One Mayer 


Dear Sirs: 

In response to Gertrude Collison’s letter 
in the July Progressive calling for “many 
more Adlai Stevensons and fewer rattle- 
brained Milton Mayers,” let me say that 
the world is full of Adlai Stevensons, but 
there is only one Milton Mayer. And when 
The Progressive stops publishing his articles 
I'll stop taking it. I missed him in the Au- 
gust issue. Even when I don't agree with 
him he makes me think. I agreed with him 
100 per cent on Adlai. 

Mrs. FLoRENCE Brown 
Hamden, Conn. 


Distorted Concept 


Dear Sirs: 

The articles by Milton Mayer reveal a 
distorted concept of people and events that 
do not conform to the high caliber of other 
material in The Progressive. I think Mr. 
Mayer should take a rest until he can be 
come more adjusted to society and men. 

James Linpiey RANK 
Frostburg, Md. 


Mayer's “Poor Taste” 


Dear Sirs: 

Upon concluding a reading of Milton 
Mayer's “Deep in the Heart” article, in the 
Jaly Progressive, 1 could not help but think 
that it was written in poor taste 

It is not that I dispute Mayer’s brief on 
the discrepancies between practices and 
preachings of so-called liberals, but why was 
it necessary for him to resort to a ridicu- 
lously paternalistic and “cute” atmosphere 
to make his point? It seems to me that he 
could have said his piece well in half the 
space had he left out the drivel and gone 
right to the heart 

ELAINE SHAPIRO 
New York, N.Y 


Wiley's Moral Bankruptcy 


Dear Sirs: 


Senator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, 
ranking Republican member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, deplores at- 
tacks made on the dictators of Latin Amer 
ica: Trujillo of the Dominican Republic, 
Batista of Cuba, Somoza of Nicaragua, and 
Jimenez of Venezuela. He is concerned 
about the preservation of friendship with 
the countries of the South. 


One of the reasons we have progressively 
lost the friendship of the peoples of Latin 
America is precisely because we have given 
such spport to the dictators who are abus- 
ing and killing their people. We have 
nearly always thrown obstacles in the way 
of governments that represented the people 


A dozen friends of mine have been killed 
by the Batista regime in the most horrible 
manner. One was burned alive in his car by 
Batista's police. Another friend was machine 
gunned in the stomach at the door of his 
apartment in New York City by agents of 
the Trujillo government. 


Recently Senator Wiley visited the Do 
minican Republic and came back singing 
the praises of a ruler whose bloodthirsty ex 
ploits make Al Capone a white angel by 
comparison. I do not for a minute believe 
that Senator Wiley was paid off, but he 
cannot be unaware of the fact that such men 
as Somoza, Trujillo, and Batista stand for 
brutalities that are destructive of everything 
represented by the words “free Americas” 
and have committed crimes as bad as those 
in Hungary or Communist China. They are 
the enemies of everything for which the 
United States is supposed to stand. 


Since I cannot imagine that Senator Wiley 
is either naive or ignorant of what goes on 
in Latin America, I am reduced to the con- 
clusion that his statement represents com 
plete moral bankruptcy. 


CARLETON BEALS 
Guilford, Conn 


Necessary Evil? 


Dear Sirs: 


Am I nuts or are Benjamin D. Segal and 
Joyce L. Kornbluh nuts? They state in their 
August issue article, “The Insecurities of our 
Security Program,” that the industrial per- 
sonnel security program is a necessary evil 
Just where is it mecessary? Are we so ad- 
vanced that these secrets in industry are un- 
known to the Russians? Is our industry so 
full of saboteurs that we must risk destroy- 
ing our democracy to curb them? 


Just where is our thinking gone, so shifted 
over the past twenty years that even our 
liberals have to give some cloak of re- 
sponsibility under the guise of necessity to 
this shabby process that is corroding the very 
basis of our democracy—that it is a man’s 
right to make a living for himself and his 
family? Maybe man doesn't live by bread 
alone but try living without it. 


Jacos Levin 
Chino, Calif. 
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The Snopes Balance: 1940 and 1957 


by FREDERICK 


N HIS new novel, The Town (Ran- 
dom House), William Faulkner 
returns to a world he has not looked 
into since 1940. It is difficult to de- 
fine that world exactly. Superficially 
it is dominated by the Snopes tribe, a 
proliferating, plundering, amoral, and 
scrupulously canny lot, whom Faulk- 
ner chose to represent a special form 
of villainy. In his first full display 
of Snopeses, The Hamlet, he general- 
ized from particular instances and set 
up a type of human aberration, 
Snopesism or Snopesishness. 

Che Snopeses have a history, and a 
place in Faulkner's grand view of 
Yoknapatawpha County, Mississippi. 
They are first seen in the Civil War, 
as “bushwackers,” noncommittally en- 
gaged in stealing and dealing behind 
and between army lines (The Unvan- 
quished, 1938). Fragments of the 
Snopes drama appear here and there, 
in Sartorts (1929), Faulkner's first 
novel in the Yoknapatawpha series; in 
a hilarious scene in a Memphis brothel 
(Sanctuary, 1931); in retrospect, in As 
I Lay Dying (1930). But The Hamlet 
is the first full length study of Snopes- 
ism in all its vigorous but inglorious 
and destructive energy. The modern 
history of the Snopeses begins prop- 
erly with Fiem Snopes, who starts his 
career (now, in The Town, consider- 
ably advanced) in the general store 
owned by Will Varner, in a tiny set- 
tlement called Frenchman's Bend. 
Flem is obviously the great symbolic 
type-hero of the Snopes world. Cun- 
ning beyond belief, unscrupulous, 
entirely without moral discretion, he 
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exists outside all codes governing all 
social classes; his strength comes from 
an animal force translated into the 
skills needed to cheat, cajole, deceive 
his fellows. Because he lives accord 
ing to no code, anyone who lives in 
terms of one (however imperfect he 
or the code may be) is liable as victim. 

His antagonists (and victims) in 
The Hamlet are the tenant farmer, 
the small trader and dealer, the small- 
time owner and village politician. 
These men are all on the lower rungs 
of the ladder. The Snopeses must be- 
gin their climb where they have begun 
their lives. There is some crossing of 
lines; Faulkner is too shrewd a chron 
icler of human mores not to provide 
them. Some Snopeses behave like non- 
Snopeses; some men who do not bear 
the Snopes name act as though they 
want to lay claim to it. But generally 
the lines are well drawn in The Ham- 
let: the Snopeses destroy, loot, trick, 
exploit, in scenes of incredibly intri 
cate, often comical, dealing and ma- 
neuvering. They are animal-like in 
their drives, cleverly skillful in their 
exploitation of means and opportuni- 
ties. They are “against nature”; they 
despise and defile it. Their central 
figure, Flem, is impotent, impotence 
being an expected parallel of their 
successive violations of nature. They 
are impotent in the sense of being 
sterilely concerned to avoid commit 
ments to life, to subordinate life to 
personal advantage. But Flem is the 
pure essence of Snopesism; otherwise 
the tribe increases out of all reason 
and power to account for it. 


This is the phenomenon with which 
Faulkner sets up one of the terms of 
his scene. The opponents of Snopesisn 
are ineffectual they 
vided. This is no popular historical! 
abstraction of good versus evil. The 
‘good” is noticeable in Frenchman's 
Bend, but it is mixed with human 
frailties and compulsions that make 
conquest of the “evil” difficult. Gen 
erally speaking, Flem’s strongest op 
ponents are a blend of folk sensibility 
and a rationally governed moral view 
V. K. Ratliff, one of Faulkner's most 
attractive figures, is an itinerant sales 
man, a shrewd revival of the Yankee 
trader, who deals in sewing machines 
and in the stuff of the human comedy 
Ihe Snopes story is seen in terms of 
his folk wisdom. Ratliff moves in and 
out of The Hamlet; he is absent much 
of the time, but his returns to French 
man's Bend signalize the crucial turns 
of the story's progress 
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In the end, Ratliff is also a victim 
of the Snopeses, as he must be if Faulk 
ner’s meaning is to be preserved. For 
decency is a composite of pure “good” 
feeling and weaknesses which prevent 
us from being over-simplified saints 
or fools. Ratliff is no savior; he mere 
ly reacts to the advances made by 
Snopeses with a more than customarily 
strong shock and aversion. If Flem is 
beyond good, he is beyond evil; from 
this extraordinary vantage point, he 
can avail himself of the squeamishness 
of the one and of the impulsiveness 
and incaution of the other. The ma 
jor antagonist-victim of the Snopeses 
is nature itself: the landscape ol 
Frenchman's Bend, portrayed in a se 
ries of vivid analogies to the human 
narrative; those who work the land 
and cuss it but respect it also; and 
above all, the spirit of fertility and re 
newal, symbolized most remarkably in 
the person of Eula Varner, whose sex 
ual attractiveness and receptiveness 
exceed all such qualities in mythical 
portrayals of the earth goddess. Flem 
Snopes does not violate Eula; he mere 
ly exploits her. She does not marry 
him in any real sense; she merely ac 
companies him and views him with 
contempt (she calls him “that man”) 
The marriage of Flem and Eula is a 
contractual irony in the narrative of 
Snopesism versus nature. 


So much for the first full-dress re 
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view of the Snopes world. At the end 
of The Hamlet, Flem and his tribe 
leave Frenchman's Bend, move on to 
“the town,” Jefferson, to continue 
their work of despoliation. But some 
seventeen years have elapsed since the 
publication of the earlier book. Faulk- 
ner has become a “distinguished 
man,” a Nobel prize winner, writer in 
residence, and honored guest at com- 
mencement exercises. Most of all, he 
has become aware of himself as wit- 
ness to a complex human comedy and 
tragedy. Partly because he has sat for 
too many “official portraits,” he now 
sees his world more narrowly, and 
more self-consciously, as though he 
must editorialize about it. 


In the work Faulkner has published 
since 1940, he chooses to force issues 
that earlier he was satisfied to reveal 
indirectly, to subordinate to the hu- 
man complexity that underlay their 
being issues. Such novels as Intruder 
in the Dust (1948), Requiem for a 
Nun (1951), and A Fable (1954) tes- 
tify in one way or another to Faulk- 
ner’s wish to become a spokesman, an 
allegorist, overtly a moralist dramatiz- 
ing and even ritualizing the human 
scene. Two of Faulkner's “new men” 
(realizations of the new Faulkner 
moral sense) are Gavin Stevens and 
Chick Mallison; they team up with 
Ratliff to continue the Snopes story 
in The Town. They are specially des- 
ignated heroes, alert both to the com- 
edy (and farce) of human ambitions 
and follies and to the necessary qual- 
ities of redeeming affirmation. All 
three serve in the combined roles of 
sleuths, gossips, moralizers, tower- 
watchers. 


This means that the Snopes story 
of The Town is a mélange of comic 
strip and editorial. The comedy con- 
tinues. Snopeses who populated The 
Hamlet now spread abroad in The 
Town; they engage in farcically ironic 
“deals” and schemes; one or two of 
them prove the rule of Snopesism by 
behaving in an un-Snopeslike manner. 
But in this novel they are presented 
differently. The second step in the 
Snopes rise seems to require respect- 
ability, or the appearance of it. 
Flem’'s behavior is now strangely un- 
like that of The Hamlet. Taking him 
out of the milieu to which he seemed 
perversely well adapted and removing 
him to a setting that is superficial- 
ly sophisticated and “respectable,” 
Faulkner has had to change his qual- 
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ity. The shock of seeing Flem “con- 
cerned” over public opinion, getting 
rid of the more obviously disreputable 
members of the tribe, thinking of 
“tasteful” home furnishings and decor, 
must surely be upsetting to the reader 
of The Hamlet. It violates all logic 
of expectation. But it seems that re- 
spectability is the new instrument of 
Flem’s advance. It wasn’t necessary in 
Frenchman's Bend; it is in Jefferson. 
Apparently in the concluding Snopes 
novel (to be called The Mansion) 
it will give a new dimension to 
the Snopes force, which will then 
be called power—political, economic 


power. 


Whatever is threatened or promised 
in The Town’s version of Snopesism, 
the experience of reading the novel 
is a strangely disappointing one. The 
narrators are also the principal an- 
tagonists of the spirit of Snopesism. 
Mallison, Stevens, and Ratliff—who 
too often sound alike, though Stevens 
is most editorially obtuse—stumble 
about in a tangle of natural curiosity, 
incredulity, “concern,” and alarm. 
Stevens himself is at least once reduced 
to the level of a ridiculous, white- 
haired avuncular guardian of the de- 
cencies. Eula Varner Snopes, in The 
Hamlet a woman given to little talk 
and less movement, becomes as 
garrulous and articulate as Stevens 
himself. 


The principal deficiency of The 
Town seems to me to lie in its failure 
to give its characters status as persons. 
They are all on the way to becoming 
public symbols. Faulkner has become 
rhetorically anxious. It is as though 
he now feels that no human repre- 
sentation of human good or evil can 
any longer adequately serve him. He 
is too concerned to have his people 
symbolize something other than them- 
selves before they have had the chance 
properly to become themselves— 
which is perhaps to say that he has 
found Snopesism a far less rewarding 
theme than it was for him in The 
Hamlet. In that earlier novel, the 
lines were drawn so remarkably well 
(and Faulkner was so freshly aware 
of them) that one could be aware 
simultaneously of the comedy, pathos, 
and anger which animate that novel. 


By comparison, The Town often 
seems a drudging précis of its prede- 


cessor, done from the perspective of 
too many years and too many public 
honors. Partly this impression is 
caused by Faulkner's difference in pur- 
pose. In The Hamlet the characters 
were what they were, with the neces- 
sary addition of fallibility and con- 
tumacy and irrational desire to their 
natures; in their presences they com- 
municated what they “meant” with- 
out too overtly meaning what they 
should be. The Town is crowded with 
rhetorical feelings (Mallison’s, Rat- 
liff's, Stevens’) over what human acts 
symbolically attest or aver or ve- 
hemently assert. At the same time the 
behavior of Snopeses continues, al- 
most in the manner of comic inter- 
ludes, to “entertain,” while Snopesism 
is itself being considered at the level 
of the moral editorial. Vigor has de- 
parted; in its place we have a nervous 
energy stimulated by both anxiety 
and distrust. 


Critical introductions to Faulkner's 
work appear at the rate of about two 
a year; in addition, the space devoted 
to him in the critical reviews and 
journals is very large, exceeded among 
the moderns only by that given Eliot, 
Joyce, and Yeats. The reasons for this 
are obvious. Faulkner's novels are not 
only “difficult” in their texture but 
complex in the interrelationships of 
theme, character, and social reference 
they suggest. Faulkner is therefore 
“fair game” for critics, and they have 
taken full advantage of their oppor- 
tunities. Most of the books on him are 
“introductions,” essays in thematic 
definition; of these, Irving Howe's 
William Faulkner (1951) and William 
Van O’Connor’s The Tangled Fire of 
William Faulkner (1954) are perhaps 
the most useful. Eventually this at- 
tempt to introduce Faulkner will give 
way to a more complex and a more 
detailed kind of study, combining 
analysis of the fiction with attention 
to patterns and themes. 


One new study has appeared in 
this quarter, Irving Malin’s William 
Faulkner: An Interpretation (Stan- 
ford University Press). It is hard to 
describe its author's intentions, but 
if he may be said to be at all clear 
about them, they suggest an attempt 
to psychoanalyze Faulkner's heroes 
and through such an approach to de- 
fine thematic policies. This statement 
perhaps summarizes Malin’s object- 
ive (as it suggests his limits) as well 
as any other: “In Faulkner's myth 
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there are two behavioral principles 
continually at battle with each other 
—flexibility (good) and _ rigidity 
(evil). Unlike the Hebrews he be- 
lieves that rigidity frequently wins.” 
This is a half-truth, if it is any kind 
of truth at all. 

The consequence of Malin’s 
proach is that Faulkner's novels ar 
so badly cut up and rearranged to fit 
a priori dispositions toward them th. 
none of them survives in any kind of 
recognizable or useful context. One 
feels strongly the need to protest 
against this type of operation, which is 
burdened to the point of futility by 
jargon, assumption, and extra-literary 
point of view. We need a criticism 
that respects the separate integrities 
of Faulkner’s works while it perceives 
and lucidly presents the several pat- 
terns they follow. Malin’s book does 
neither of these. Much intelligent 
suggestive, illuminating work, how- 
ever, has been done by other students 
of Faulkner; it is not unreasonable 
to hope that something more nearly 
corresponding to a “definitive” study 
is not too far away. 


Two on Russia 


Russia Since 1917, by Frederick L. 
Schuman. Knopf. 508 pp. $6.50. 

Russia REvIisITeD, by Louis Fischer. 
Doubleday. $4. 


Reviewed by 


Jack Raymond 


N HIS highly readable and scholar- 

ly one volume history of Russia 
since 1917, Professor Schuman recalls 
in a footnote the now famous story 
that spread in Moscow last year. At 
the 20th Communist Party Congress, 
at which Khrushchev denounced the 
terrorism of Stalin, and cited some 
of the details, he was confronted 
with the anonymous demand, “Where 
were you all this time?” 

The First Secretary asked the iden- 
tity of his questioner, and when it 
was not forthcoming, sneered, “Now 
you know where I was.” 

Readers of Schuman’s book will 
know where Khrushchev was. In 
1934, he appeared in the center ring 
of the Party when he was named not 
only to the Central Committee but 
an alternate member of the Politburo. 

Before the year ended, the Lenin- 
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grad Party leader Kirov was assassi- 
nated, letting loose the murders, ar- 
rests, and suicides that made room 
for the Khrushchevs. On the eve of 
Kirov’s burial in the Kremlin wall, 
31 high party persons in Leningrad 
and 32 in Moscow were shot, afte 
which there was a continuing wave 
of arrests and executions. 

With the muffled sound of the 
blood baths in the background, the 
mid-Thirties were the years in which 
Khrushchev blossomed as Party lead- 
er in Moscow. He shared with Kaga- 
novich the credit for building the 
subway. 

In 1938, as the number of Party 
leaders shot and imprisoned moved 
beyond a thousand and the number 
in slave labor beyond many millions, 
Khrushchev became First Secretary 
of the Ukraine. In 1939, he became 
a full member of the Politburo, hav- 
ing proved himself in the bloody 
collectivization campaign. 

That is where Khrushchev was 
working his way to the summit, dodg 
ing the bodies that fell like boulders 
from the hands of the mad giant who 
sat at the peak. 

“It has sometimes happened,” Bul- 
ganin afterwards told Khrushchev— 
as Louis Fischer records in his Russia 
Revisited—"“that a man goes to Stalin 
on his invitation as a friend and 
when he sits with Stalin he does not 
know where he will be sent next, 
home or to jail.” 

Reason enough to fear Stalin. But 
why did they not assassinate him? 
The question of Khrushchev's where- 
abouts implies not only he was im- 
plicated with Stalin, but that he and 
others did nothing to end the party's 
travail. Fischer offers three guesses 
for their failure. 


One, that they were “afraid to rule 
without him” for Stalin was “skillful, 
shrewd, quick on the trigger, and 
successful.” Two, that the death of 
Stalin “might have split the leader- 
ship” and the “fetish of unity re- 
strained the assassin’s arm.” And 
three, that “Stalin’s co-workers saw 
him pushing a gigantic ball up a 
steep slope to the castle of their 
desires.” 

In Communist Russia, as in Nazi 
Germany, fear of the Vozhd or 
Fuehrer was less impelling than the 
desire to share in his spoils. 

Finally, perhaps, in 1953, they did 


in the apparently mad tyrant. Schu 
man finds this guess “not implausi 
ble.” But the story of Russia that he 
tells does not neglect to make clea: 
that since Stalin was, indeed, the one 
man ruler of Russia for twenty years, 
it must follow that he, perhaps he 
alone, was also responsible for the 
tremendous and _  necessary—albeit 
costly—industrialization of the coun- 
try and the unbelievable victory 
against the Nazis 

These days, when it is useful to 
remind Russia of America’s wartime 
aid, Schuman makes an interesting 
point. It is that the vast aid for her 
defense did not come to Russia until 
after that nation alone had stemmed 
the tide. American and other Western 
aid, it developed, had another effect 

“By the politics of paradox so char- 
acteristic of the Twentieth Century, 
it [aid] became a major factor in the 
counterattack and in the later subju- 
gation of all Eastern and much of 
Central Europe by Soviet armies. 
which was no part of the purposes of 
the Atlantic Powers,” Schuman writes. 

Then with Russia astride Eastern 
Europe, the Cold War began between 
East and West. Schuman has an 
irritating, although not always chal- 
lengeable, tendency to equate in 
principle Soviet “realism” and United 
States “idealism” in the struggle. But 
his is no mere record of events. It is 
a story with a point of view. 

While often critical of the West, 
while often leaning over backwards 
to avoid the extremes of anti-Com- 
munist propaganda, Schuman’s well 
written history also is illuminating 

For example, it has become com 
monplace to quote Churchill that 
Russia is a “riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma.” But 
Churchill did not leave it as hope 
lessly as that. “Perhaps there is a 
key,” he went on. “That key is Rus- 
sian national interest. 


“It cannot be in accordance with 
the interest or the safety of Russia 
that Germany should plant itself 
upon the shores of the Black Sea, or 
that it should overrun the Balkan 
states and subjugate the Slavonic 
peoples of southeastern Europe. That 
would be contrary to the historic life 
interests of Russia .. .” 

Those who mark Russian intransi 
gience on the unification of Germany 
might well ponder these words. They 
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might also try using the key to ex- 
plain why the Russians suppressed 
the Hungarian revolution so violently. 

Louis Fischer retells with deserved 
emotion the story of the Hungarian 
revolution last fall, “the most radiant 
tragedy of our time.” Yet it must be 
clear that the Russian leaders, given 
their basic interests, and unprepared 
for sudden changes, had few realistic 
alternatives. 

The weakness of the Nagy regime 
—contrasted with the strength of the 
Gomulka regime which was not swept 
away by the obvious anti-Communist 
and anti-Russian feelings of the 
people—presaged not merely an inde- 
pendent Hungary, but a hostile one. 

The Russian regime, ruler of dis- 
satisfied millions, was less prepared 
to accept hostility on its border than 
the United States found it possible 
to tolerate a Communist penetration 
in Guatamala. The methods used to 
dispossess the governments concerned 
were different in degree, but the ques- 
tion of defense was the same. 

Schuman’s book is a bigger project 
than Fischer's. The latter returned 
to Russia last summer for the first 
time following his sixteen year stint 
in Moscow, 1922-1938, as a corre- 
spondent. Fischer's meetings with 
new and old friends make interesting 
reading, but much of the material is 
pure journalese. One hopes he will 
now give us the benefit of another 
more deliberative study of Russia, for 
the best parts of the book are the 
interpretations. 


But even Schuman’s valuable long- 
er-range effort, covering the period 
from Lenin and Trotsky to the 20th 
Congress, is not immune to the im- 
pact of the latest headlines. 
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“During 1955 a major reshuffle of 
the top party personnel in public 
posts . . . evoked voluminous specu- 
lation abroad, ranging from the view 
that a Khrushchev-Bulganin-Zhukov 
faction had engineered the ‘down- 
fall’ of a Malenkov faction . . . None 
of these ‘explanations’ squared with 
the facts.” 

Of course, the fact that such a 
coalition did, ultimately, send Malen- 
kov to Siberia, in addition to dispos- 
ing of Molotov and Kaganovich, does 
not disprove Schuman’s version of 
the original Malenkov resignation as 
premier—that it was part of a Rus- 
sion reaction to the rearmament of 
Germany. 


Medical Crusader 


CrusaDiINnG Doctor, by Doctor 
Michael A. Shadid. Meador Publish- 
ing Co. 312 pp. $3. 


Reviewed by 
Dr. Max Seham 


fie autobiography of Michael A. 
Shadid, M.D., father of cooper- 
ative medicine, is a thrilling suspense 
drama. The medical stage is set in 
Elk City, Oklahoma. Area doctors are 
the villains, farmers and townspeople 
the supporting cast, and Dr. Shadid 
the hero of unquestionable stature. 
The fighting hero, now 74 years 
old, was born in Lebanon amidst ab- 
ject poverty. At 16, he arrived in New 
York City equipped with a degree 
from American University of Beirut, 
where he was inspired with a burning 
desire to become a doctor of medicine. 
In his chosen new country he peddled 
cheap French jewelry from door to 
door, town to town, until he had 
earned sufficient money to enter 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
Here, at the beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century, he learned the best 
medicine available. Here, with stu- 
dent friends, he joined in stimulating 
discussions on the new social and po- 
litical movements—socialism, trade 
unionism, and consumer cooperation. 
Knowledge of these movements, plus 
his own experiences, eventuated in a 
life-long dedication to the social and 
physical well-being of the common 
people. Although he became a highly 
competent and successful general prac- 
titioner and surgeon, he held fast to 


his purpose of bringing high quality 
medicine to all the people. 

When, in 1929, the twenty doctors 
in his county refused to have any 
truck with his consumer's cooperative 
plan for prepaid medical care, Di 
Shadid carried his plan to the people. 
Thus was born the first medical co- 
operative—a plan owned entirely by 
the membership, and functioning un- 
der the general management of a duly 
elected lay board. 

Readers of the book will be aghast 
at the subsequent name-calling and 
professional violence. In 1931, the 
county medical society voted to dis- 
band and reorganize without includ- 
ing Dr. Shadid in its new member- 
ship, in order to revoke his license. 
Dr. Shadid appealed to Governor “Al- 
falfa Bill” Murray. The governor was 
so moved by the whole situation that 
he promised the people no doctor on 
the staff of the Elk City Community 
Hospital would have to surrender his 
license solely because of his affiliation 
with the medical cooperative. How- 
ever, there followed four years of liti- 
gation before the State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners dropped charges of 
unprofessional conduct. During these 
years of establishing the cooperative, 
Dr. Shadid was hard put to secure 
doctors willing to risk association 
with his plan. To meet expenses he 
sacrificed his own salary. Laying the 
groundwork required courage, fight, 
and sure-footedness. 

By 1940 the crusade was accom- 
plished, and Dr. Shadid decided 
to run for Congress with the 
hope of fostering medical cooperatives 
through enabling federal legislation. 
He lost the Congressional race, but 
he claims a record for the number of 
lies spread about him. 


I do not diminish Dr. Shadid’s Her- 
culean accomplishment in behalf of 
cooperative medicine when I take ex- 
ception to certain intemperate crit- 
icism he makes of the medical pro- 
fession. Although I am deeply sympa 
thetic with the injustices he suffered, 
and readily admit that organized med- 
icine has some shameful history, cer 
tainly the average doctor is no less 
ethical or competent than the aver- 
age lawyer, engineer, or business man. 
I cannot believe about surgeons that 
today “there is a substantial minority 
who capitalize upon the ignorance of 
the people and betray their confi- 
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dence.” I believe it is an over-simpli- 
fication of our socio-economic-politi- 
cal problems when the great blame 
for the impasse in medical economics 
is placed upon medicine alone. 

There can be no question that it 
took a Dr. Shadid to force the re- 
lentless crusade which helped to re- 
solve some of our socio-economic med- 
ical problems. The hospital-health- 
care plan he founded in Oklahoma is 
solvent, top quality, and secure in the 
esteem of all the community. Dr. 
Shadid is no longer a horned devil; he 
is a beloved citizen. He has vigorously 
helped to put his ideas into practice 
in many places, here and abroad. 


Horrendous Catalog 


OPPONENTS OF War, 1917-1918, by 
H. C. Peterson and Gilbert C. Fite. 
University of Wisconsin Press. 399 


pp. $6. 
Reviewed by 


William B. Hesseltine 


_— is a difference, even though 


many alleged historians do not 
seem to know it, between polemics 
and history. Both the polemicist and 
the historian reach into the record of 
the past for their material, but the 
polemicist, like a lawyer drawing up 
a brief, is concerned with winning a 
case for the client, in advancing a 
point of view, or in making propa- 
ganda for a cause. The historian, on 
the other hand, must concern himself 
with the analysis of the past, an ex- 
planation of its phenomena, and an 
evaluation of its effects. He is the 
judge of the evidence, but he does 
not bring in a simple verdict. The 
historian is concerned with the causal 
relationships between events, with 
establishing perspective, with seeing 
the things that happened in the past 
in their relationships with the other 
things in the same time and place. 
The historian is concerned with the 
truth that lies behind the facts. 
Sometimes the material with which 
a historian deals puts a heavy strain 
on his obligation to be objective. 
Such, certainly, is the case of those 
who would study the treatment ac- 
corded by governments and _ self- 
righteous civic groups to those who 
had the temerity to question the 
justice, the rightness—even the holi- 
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ness—of American participation in 
World War I. Against 1. W. W.’s, 
pacifists, Socialists, Progressives, re- 
ligious people who took the com- 
mandment against murder literally, 
and even people who could not afford 
to buy bonds, the courts, the Army, 
the Wilson Administration, and vol- 
untary “citizens” committees of vary- 
ing names marshaled a host of perse- 
cutions. On various charges the 
prosecutors hailed opponents of the 
war before judges, and the judges 
imposed outrageous sentences and 
lashed the victims with tongues of 
hatred. With even more insubstantial 
charges, hysterical citizens subjected 
opponents of the war to beatings, 
torture, and murder. The cases 
mounted into the thousands—and a 
pattern ran through them: it was 
clearly the intention of the “better” 
citizens and the business groups to 
use the patriotic hysteria to stamp out 
all radicalism and nonconformity. 
Before his death H. C. Peterson had 
compiled the horrendous catalog of 
the outrages against liberty, freedom 
of speech, and ordinary justice which 
the oppressors inflicted on the op- 
ponents of World War I. Gilbert C. 
Fite has edited and rewritten the 
manuscript. Unfortunately, however, 
the volume must be classified as 
polemics rather than history. The 
authors brought indignation rather 
than perspective to their story and 
failed to point out that this is but 
one chapter in the long decline of 
ancient and traditional freedom. 


Recent Fiction 
by E. Nelson Hayes 


OBERT GRAVES’ latest, They 
Hanged My Saintly Billy (Dou- 
bleday. 312 pp. $3.95), is a defense 
of Dr. William Palmer, who was pub- 
licly hanged in 1856 after one of the 
most notorious trials in British legal 
history. Graves believes that Dr. 
Palmer was innocent of the particular 
crime for which he was tried. In any 
event, the good doctor was indeed 
guilty of much else, and the author 
is thus able to fill his novel with sex, 
drink, suicide, dope, and other scan- 
dalous matters. The result is a rous- 
ing good story told in a dry, witty 
manner, although it is little more. 
One function the lurid mass-enter- 


tainment and the serious novel have 
in common is that of purging un 
manageable passions by momentarily 
satisfying them. This narrow pur- 
pose is the sole justification of such 
a book as The Unknown Soldier by 
Vaino Linna (Putnam. 316 pp. $4), 
a tediously realistic novel about the 
campaign between Finland and Rus- 
sia during World War II. Through 
its pages we may relive the sickening 
emotions of combat. 

War fiction, however, can do not 
only this but much more, as in the 
strange and terrible tale of human 
degeneration told by Shohei Ooka, 
one of Japan's most popular young 
writers. In Fires on the Plain (Knopf. 
246 pp. $3.50), a soldier during the 
Leyte campaign becomes physically 
exhausted and spiritually confused 
to the point of eating human flesh. 
Its scenes are among the most har- 
rowing and memorable of Twentieth 
Century fiction. 

The emotions to which we most 
respond in a novel are usually those 
which we ,experience either too little 
or too much, and of these perhaps 
fear is the paramount one in our 
time—fear of war and fear of con 
formity. A mediocre novel, On the 
Beach by Nevil Shute (Morrow. 320 
pp. $3.95) arouses fear with terrify- 
ing force. Set in Australia in 1963, 
it records the last months of human 
life on earth following World War 
Ill. Propaganda calculated to make 
us realize the consequences of atomi 
and hydrogen explosions, its ending 
of universal death from radioactive 
poisoning is so inevitable as to be 
beyond human choice and will, and 
therefore beneath the dignity of 
tragedy. 

Fear of conformity, which has been 
ludicrously minimized in a spate of 
cheap novels like The Durable Fire, 
has been made the theme of a bril 
liant book by Ernst Pawel, From 
the Dark Tower (Macmillan. 245 pp 
$3.75), in which the suicide of an as 
sociate and friend, and the octopus 
demands of business and suburban 
community upon the individual trig 
ger a man to realize that he is leading 
a schizophrenic life, that he is no 
longer a whole man because society 
requires that he be many different 
and conflicting fragments. Written 
with wit, intelligence, and a fine 
sense of the dramatic, this is a state 
ment in fiction of many of the ideas 
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DELINQUENT PARENTS 
by Dwight L. Bolinger 


There is no simple solution to the 
enormous problem facing the U.S. 
in the field of education. But Dwight 
Bolinger’s fresh approach in his 
“Proposals for Radical Reform of 
Education” has attracted enthusiastic 
acclaim from parents and educators. 
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of Erich Kahler’s latest and unfortu- 
nately much neglected inquiry into 
the broken world of contemporary 
man, The Tower and the Abyss 
(George Braziller. 327 pp. $6). 

The same theme, but on a different 
level, appears in Martin Flavin’'s 
Cameron Hill (Harper. 273 pp. $3.50), 
in which the murder of a prostitute 
leads back through the life of the 
slayer to the origins of his psychic 
impotence and his inability to accept 
the conditions of community living 
in Twentieth Century America. 
Flavin writes knowledgeably of crime 
and its motives, especially of the 
obscure well-springs of perverted pas- 
sions, without ever resorting to sensa- 
tionalism for its own sake. 

The hero of From the Dark Tower 
escapes from the conformism of scien- 
tific management by becoming editor 
of a small town newspaper; but even 
there falls the shadow of the great 
city Tower in which he once labored 
like the underground man of Dos- 
toevsky. Elspeth Huxley, in The Red 
Rock Wilderness (Morrow. 288 pp. 
$3.75), begins with a refugee from 
civilization, a figure compounded of 
Nansen and Schweitzer, who knows 
that “in the heart of each of us, each 
modern man, there dwells a little 
ancient man,” a man of fear and 
superstition. In his search of Africa 
for an understanding of that little 
ancient man, he becomes merely that 
man, and dies a horrible death in a 
jungle rite of witchcraft 


Briefly Noted 


After ten novels and a_ belated 
National Book Award, Wright Morris 
has taken a vacation from serious 
writing with Love Among the Canni- 
bals (Harcourt, Brace. 253 pp. $3.50), 
a story about a zany team of song- 
writers and their women. Morris has 
a sure eye and ear for “the phony 
sex, the phony sentiment,” for the 
cliches of language and gesture, for 
what he calls “slobism,’’ and in this 
extravagant satire he rephrases in 
burlesque the themes of his earlier 
books. 





Another vacation is The Ordeal of 
Gilbert Pinfold (Little, Brown. 232 
pp. $3.75), in which Evelyn Waugh 
gives a fictional his own 
brief bout of hallucination. Here the 
malicious wit of Vile Bodies and 
some of his other books is mellowed 


account of 


to a whimsical, if sometimes macabre, 
humor as he recounts the paranoid 
delusions of a middle-aged novelist. 

Several ago Zoe Olden- 
bourg wrote one of the best of recent 
historical novels, and now has writ- 
ten one about the post-World War I 
period, The Awakened (Pantheon. 
193 pp. $4.95). Miss Oldenbourg pre 
sents poetically and at much length 
the love of a White Russian refugee 
and a Catholic daughter of a Jew 
converted to Catholicism after fleeing 
Germany, to conclude that “there 
is loyalty in the world, and life is 
tragic.” 


seasons 


By contrast, Conrad Richter’s The 
Lady (Knopf. 191 pp. 
model of economy, as he relates a 
tragedy in New Mexico 70 years ago. 
Conrad Richter’s is an authentic 
voice of America and of American 
literature, and he speaks of our land 
and people with a love which few 
other novelists can express so elo 
quently. In this novel, he takes the 
story of a famous disappearance, and 
of the attendant murders in a family 
feud and in a bloody conflict between 
cattlemen and _ sheepherders, and 
phrases it in the classic lines of 
tragedy. 


$3), is a 


Another who writes sympathetical 
ly and understandingly of the South- 
west is Oliver La Farge, sixteen of 


whose short stories have been col- 
lected in A Pause in the Desert 
(Houghton, Mifflin. 235 pp. $3.50); 
most, and the best, of them are laid 
in that locale, and they evoke the 
desert and its people with great clar- 
ity and simplicity. 

The World of Suzie Wong by Rich- 
ard Mason (World. 344 pp. $3.95) 
will be savored by many a reader in 
the next few months, and probably 
for the wrong reason. Mason has 
given a fresh turn to the old story 
of the artist falling in love with a 
prostitute by placing the story in the 
Hong Kong of today. He exhibits 
that enormous, rambling city with 
much vividness and vitality; the rest 
of the book is commonplace, except 
for the fascinating Suzie, who is at 
once illiterate and wise, promiscuous 
and loyal, wanton and innocent, and 
whose love is convincing because it 
is portrayed neither sentimentally 
nor in clinically realistic detail. 

Poets in a Landscape by Gilbert 
Highet (Knopf. 267 pp. $6.50) is a 
delightfully entertaining and instruc- 
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tive fusion of travel, history, and lit 
erary criticism, as the author tells of 
his journey through the Italian penin 
sula, of the history of tradition-laden 
towns and landscapes, and of the 
Roman poets identified with them 
and ending with an inspired and 
inspiring evocation of the body and 
spirit of Rome. 


Another, but quite different, “trav 
el book” is Rose Macauley’s The 
Tower of Trebizond (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. 277 pp. $3.75), a novel 
of personal eccentricities, scenic oddi 
ties, and plot absurdities as a young 
woman journeys through the Middle 
East proselytizing as an Anglican and 
dreaming and mystic 
In a sense, this is a kind of Tristram 
Shandy feminized 


loving as a 


The cult of Colette has been re 
warded with two new volumes from 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. Claudine 
at School (286 pp. $3.50), was the 
grande dame’s first novel, written at 
the insistence of her first husband; 
by turns saccharine and sexy, it sug 
gests the psychological insight and 
dramatic play of her later, more ma 
ture works. Close to Colette (245 pp 
$4), is an intimate portrait of Maurice 
Goudeket, her third husband, written 
with uncommon good sense and an 
admirable lack of sentimentality 

Mary McCarthy is one of our most 
accomplished critics of culture and 
literature, and a talented novelist 
The nine extended episodes which 
comprise her autobiography of child 
hood, Memories of a Catholic Gurl 
hood (Harcourt, Brace. 245 pp 
$3.95), sketch the personal heritage 
of Catholicism from which she has 
“lapsed,” the circumstances of or 
phanhood and its divisive effects, and 
the new direction her life took when 
she went to live with her Jewish 
grandmother. The memories and the 
style alike are cool, dry, brisk, the 
golden autumn of remembrances of 
things past. 

Finally, 
story 


John Cheever, that short 
writer nonpareil, has written 
a novel, The Wapshot Chronicle 
(Harper. 307 pp. $3.50). Actually, 
one might argue whether these chron- 
icles of a highly individualistic clan 
of New Englanders really constitute 
a novel in the formal sense of the 
word. At any rate, its salty people 
and saltier episodes are fine reading, 
sparkling with wit and leavened by 
love. 


A first-hand report on 
the England of today 


THESE ARE 
THE BRITISH 


by DREW MIDDLETON 


What really made the British 
back down on Suez? 


How does the average Briton 
feel about Americans? 


Who are the coming leaders 
on the British political scene? 


Economically, do the British 
stand a chance? 


In this brilliant, 

behind-the-scepes report, 

a famous correspondent and head 
of the New York Times bureau 

in London, gives surprising answers 
to some of the most pertinent 
questions Americans have been 
asking about our closest allies. 


Beginning in 1939, a series of 
startling changes have transformed 
Britain from a tradition-bound 
country into a new, and modern, 
nation. Witty, sympathetic, 

but above all candid, 

Drew Middleton is ideally 
equipped to tell you the truth about 
this new nation, and about her 
eccentric but indomitable people. 
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1-SS “The Pulse Test: The Secret of Building Your Basic Health” by Arthur F. Coca, M.D. This remarkable book, 
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Death” by Albert Kahn; “False Witness” by Harvey Matusow; “Brownstone,” a novel of New York City 
by Arthur Kahn. All 3 books for $1. 


“The Secret Life of Walter Winchell” by Lyle Stuart. The book which is credited with ending Winchell’s 
career as a radio-TV news commentator. It precipitated libels against the author for which he collected 
$17,000 in damages. This book is not available from any other source. $4.00 


“A Personal Jesus” by Upton Sinclair. After spending more than sixty years studying the subject, Upton 
Sinclair has written a portrait of Jesus not offensive to those who reject dogma and orthodoxy. $3.50 


“The Dollar & The Vatican” by Avro Manhattan. A study of the Vatican’s real-estate and corporate hold- 
ings in the United States and their effects on our culture. $3.75 


“Race Awareness In Young Children” by Mary Ellen Goodman. A sociology professor at Wellesley College 
has done a priceless job in examining race prejudices among young children, their meaning, origin, 
effects. $3.00 


“Sexual Symbolism” (a history of phallic worship). Studies of sexual superstition in ancient times and the 
middle ages. This magnificent volume, profusely illustrated, contains two major historical works which 
have, until now, been virtually impossible to acquire: 1) Richard Payne Knight’s “Worship of Priapus”, 2) 
Thomas Wright's “The Worship of Generative Powers.” These works were formerly privately printed by 
the Dilettanti Society of London. The republication of this limited edition of both books in one giant vol- 
ume offers a hard-to-get item much sought by historians, students, librarians, scientists. $7.50 


“Tell The Truth & Run” by George Seldes. A crusading journalist and former publisher of “In Fact” tells the 
story of his exciting years in journalism—including never before told facts about his interviews with the 
dictators. $3.75 


“K—Krebiozen, Key To Cancer?” by Herbert Bailey. Bailey’s account of the incredible cancer research 
controversy and the (documented) attempts by members of the medical hierarchy to buy off and then sup- 
press a promising chemical approach to the treatment of cancer. New edition just published. $3.50 
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